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very far from our interest to attempt it. 
ecution of such laws ts the most serious calamity 
befal the industry of any country. 
press trade by coutracting its Cire ulation, and diminishing 
the « ‘raploy ment ol ¢ bppiki i] 
sumption by restrieting natural waots, and impoverishing 
these who mutually consume the 
dustry. ‘The 
when he disregar: s that of his customer and 
duties on consumption. The 
themselves an injury by restri 
supply and variets of his raw materials, ‘reby injuring 


due adva intage over him, and 
trade. Their prosperity is mutual, and 
in encouraging the mdustry of th 
strictions, moderate taxes, and thus extending the only ef- 
duce supplies + 
our consumers similar te that winch Gr 


adopted 


colonies. 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 





Report of the Commiitee on Commerce continued from 


page We. 

If it were, however, to enforce high duties 
in the United States at a moderate expense, tt would be 
The etlectual ex- 
that ear 
c,h 
Phey permanently re- 


re sconmb les 
pr il as} 


and labor. “hey curtail con- 
produce of a nation’s in- 
manufacture r mistukes his own tuterest 
asks for heavy 

miner and wool grower do 
‘ting the inanutacturer in the 
of his manufacture, giving bis Avesiced fer anun- 


_- 
permanentiy depressing his 


the quality 


each is tnterested 
other, by taking off re- 
fectual encouragement which enables vour country to pro- 
can do. ‘This ts 
the only permanent protection to tadustry, whether in Eu- 
rope or America. We are now pursuing a policy towards 
t Britain formerly 
towards all her Amerie previous to our 
and in regulating the trade of her Northern 
For more than sevents years she 
wards the latter a rapacious and monopt lizing policy: she 
kept them poor and insignificant, and a charge upon the 
Mother country: she has at least discovered, that meh cus- 
tomers in peace, and powerful allies in war, can only be 
reducing taxes, abolishing restrictions, and grant- 
fom of trade with eve- 


leaper than other nations 


~ 


ifi ¢ ol rie >= 
Revolution. 
exerersed to- 


ing to her provinces the utmost free 
ry part of the world. 
vernment to open and enlarge 
home or abroad, for th 
the supply of its wants. 
In propertion as tbe eircle of commerce ts narrowed, the 
consumption and production of the nation is) diminishedk 
and its industry of every kind depressed. We saw an il- 
lustration of this, at the adoption of our constitution, when 
new life was infused into the industry of every State in the 
commercially extinguishing our thirteen small 
enlarging our reciprocal trade to the extent of 
our Confederacy. Were all this world of nations in one 
commercial confederacy of free trade,the wealth and re- 
sources of every country would be rapidly augmented and 
developed, population would be more actively and uniiorm- 
ly emploved, and commerce infinitely extended. The ablest 
Ministers of modern times have been sc psible of the whole- 
some operation of a liberal policy; but they have seldom 
been able to overcome stubborn prejudices, and the still 
more stubborn and persevering influ of a wealthy arts. 
tocracy. As far back as 1713, a treaty was framed secur- 
ing commercial reciprocity between France and Eygiand, 
but the merchants in the Portuguese trede remoustrated, 
the Minister of Portugal protested against placing France 
on an equality with his country, the treaty was annulled, 
and thus the commerce between the two most powerful na- 
tions in Europe was sacrificed to private interest. Mr. Pitt, 
with profound wisdom and foresight, boldly recommended, 
in 1783, a policy which would have doubled the resources 
of the British Empire, and probably have prevented the 
accumulation of the British debt. The plan of colonial 
emancipation, which was finally adopted by Parliament in 
1825, was substantially carrying into effect the very propo- 
sitions of Mr. Pitt, in 1783. When Ministers shall com- 
plete that emancipation, by ope ning the trade between the 
West Indies and the United States, they may claim the 
high credit of having acted in full conformity to his policy. 
But his views were still more enlarged; he proposed a re- 
ciprocal trade between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, and negotiated, in 1786 a mutual commercial treaty 
with France, embracing some of the staptes of the two 
countries, and securing their reciprocal importation at du- 
ties, of ten and twelve per ct. ad valorem. The French 
Revolution and the subsequeat wars suspended all hberal 
reciprocity in commerce. The same enlightened policy 
was forcibly recommended in 1793, by one of our most dis- 
tinguished statesmen, whose report we shall have occasion 
particularly to notice. After the European war was over, 
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Great Britaia still, for a Gime, pursued her aie measures,aind 
coutinued to her duties. But 
before she discovered the folly of such a course, and returt- 


ed to the sound commercial policy of Mr. Pit. Mr. thus. | 


augment it was not lone 


kisson, under the adimiuaistration of Mr. Canning, proposed 

os sahere ehanges in the colonial and coinmercral system 
° | ry? " 

of Great Britain. That ministry commence 7 a lewisiative 


war against those anc.ent aud stubborn prejudices in favor 
of prohibitions which had closed or narrowed almost every 
channel of trade. They wisely and steadily persevered ull 
they reduced ihe duty on wool, tron, silk, cotton, 
manufactures—nay, on aimeost e very raw material and man- 
ufacture, without regard to foreign competition, ana it 
spite of the outertes and romonstrances ol the wool-vrowers, 
rcturers, Who according to their 


and their 


Iron-masters, and manut 
OW Wise calculations, were to be 
ibling the British people to live cheaper, and by substriu- 
tiny tree trade tor restrictions—new iife tor letharg. —— 
‘The statement, No. 6, shows what changes have been mac 
by Parliament since the war. ‘The alarmed capitalists of 
that country hed to see silk, wool, 1rom—al! 
raw materials and manufactures-—British ane forcign indis- 
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inevitably ruimed by en- |} 


tual a 


exportahvion ol tore ign and British produc tions greater than | 


beiore >; new ch ne) of tract ope ned: olu ones enla ire ed 
and miportetions increased; and that all these things should 
exist without making them bankrupts. ‘The ship owners 
denounced the ministry; British navigation, aecording to 
their sage predictions, would be ruimed ut the colonies 
were permitted to enjoy the liberty of trading with foreign 
nations. The most ce 
from brushing away their 
the naval glory of Great Britain would be extrnguished tor- 
ever. Ministers were, however, mexorable; the colonies 
were emancipated; to their astonishment, British navigation 
increased in every branch which had been liberated, not- 
withstanding the loud remonstrances TU metonchoty pre- 
dictions of the shipping interest. And, what was sti! more 


iMamMhous conseqti« 


strange to them, their navigation increased least wiih those 
colonies winch their selfish counsels had aided in retaimmg 
in colonial vassalage. While the navigation of Great bri- 
tain with her emancipated Northern provinces 
from SS.247 to 400.541 tons, the 
trading between the inether country and all her West India 
Sea isi4, 2.082, and ended, in IS%s, 
27 2.800; the three previous vears averaging actually less 

h the tonnage of ISI4. See No. 7. The last victory 
gained by the people of England over an aristocracy tgue- 
rant of their own substantial interests, was a material modi- 
fication_of the corn laws; the 
the 
approached 0 
Xts, authorit: 


bwCcreased 


tonnage emploved i 
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wild speculations of the mereantile system. 
radually. Year after year, under 
was given for the partial admis- 
“i grain; at length the barners were broken 


ainon 
hese 
various ® 
sion of bo 
down, and grain was admitted on ce: 
although still at high rates, they are : 
than most of our duties. ‘The farmers of Great Britain will 
soon discover that tueir appre hensions were as tli founded 
is the alarming predictions of the shipping interest. It ne- 
ver yet injured any branch of industry, 1m any country, to 
lessen the cost of suppiving the wants of the people. ‘Lin 
ever r hostile to th: 

alth and security of the aristocracy. “These tuudamental 
es uiges in her polic ‘y have regene rat er the British Empire, 
riveh a Wit ic range to her commerce, and an active eapialee 
to her power and resources, infinitely more beneficial to 
that nation, than any questionable bhener she might have 
acquire d, in am atte mpt to limit the boundaries of an em- 
pire, reaching throuihs half the longitude of the giobe, or 
in any alliance to perpetuate the deminion of an unenlight- 
ened and absolute government over the commerce of na- 
tions with the rich countries ef the Euxine. 

W hile, under this wise administration of the national af- 
fairs of our maritime rival, her internal industry, her com- 
meree with the world, and her wealth and power, have been 
increasing with accelerated velocity, we have unfortunate- 
ly, by introducing an opposite policy, wasted our resources, 
and most effectually arrested the progress of a country, 
which nature and Providence had designed to be the first 
among nations. ‘To go on with such measures Is im- 
possible, without ruining our industry, and disgracing our 
Union. We have wantonly sacrificed “the comprehensive 
and permanent interests of the State, tu the particular and 
separate views of the counties and districts in which we re- 
side.” We have been influenced more by our political 
hopes and fears, than by the higher and grander considera- 
tions of national patriotism. We have ventured to call our 
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single revenue law of an loreign country, hatever; we have 
proct laimed that they were designed to er courage and pro. 
daduties On raw ma- 
unpossible that they 
r successtuiiy contend with foreigners, even in 


tect our manufactures, when, by beapiag 


Our OWn tnarkets: and we have pretena¢ d that we we re pre- 
paring ior war, while we 
our havel power. W hile onee our ~ iris 
nas been taliing in the rear of the ma tine Wo rid, we have 
ulating amidst the tients nis of an antiquated 
pinlosophy. We have been gambling for private profit, a 
Nothing can 
our Industry from a general and lifeless depression. 
ald Save « urcountry irom HMnpenmainig disgrace, 


were Gestroying the very basis of 
ling navigation 


been spec 
; 


the exp nse ot national houor and DOW eT. 
relieve 
but a prompt 
and therough revision of our cogmmercial laws, and a mu- 
«i general reduction of ourgexes. Our manufactures 
can never permanently flourich,pill we reduce our duties 
on raw imaterais, and those €Xxorpitant ifoposts on Im porta. ¢ 
tions winch curtail consun Iplien and encou2 ge smuggling. 
The home market tor the surplusproduce of our mines and 
vimuiture can never be enlarged till we remove thé bur- 
nens we have im posed on our mechanic, mawufacturing. 
and commercial interests. Our ITQA-masters, Woo land hemp 
srowers, will destroy their own m arket at home by en- 
a tarit!, which inevitably drives the manufactures of 
wool, tron, and hemp, irom this cc niry to Great Britain 


relieved from a 
taxes on the necessaries of life. We 
must abolish al! restrictions which obstruct our intercourse 
with torciean nations, if we everTre X pe t to find abroad, mar- 
is produce of our fisherics, manufactures, 
re 

ericuiiure. 


portion { { ¢ Xisting’ 


Kets lor the sur} 
commerce, OF a But in a national point of view, 
our commercial marine ts the Mest taportant consideration. 
The rise or decline ot our navigation is the index of our 
nations! presperity and power. There is something alarming 
in it-present condition, whether we contrast it with its 
iormer flourishing state, or the giganue or still growing 
maritime force of Great Brita. Our navigation has been 
depressed ever since 1S07--betfore IS15, by political causes, 
and since bi le gislative Spe culation. Though we have en. 
argved the circle oj our population to double its former di- 
r American tonnage entering from abroad, in 
actually less than tt was in ISO}; and if we 'imit 
the comparison to thet portion of our Union which was 
at that day, our foreign tonnage, in 
iTS. was equ il to its present amount. W hile our War 
with Great Britain co European vessels were em- 
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r than Osnal in our ports, which was gradually diminish- 
ed till 1820; since then, foreign tonnage has been uniform- 
iv merea wog, and has advanced from 79.204 tons, in 1820, 
to 149.435 tons, in 1828. In times of our commercial pros- 
perity we atuost monopolized our foreign trade. In 1789. 
the ratio of foreign to American tonnage entering our ports, 
1796, we had reduced it to about 7 
The Quasi war with France, raised it to 15: 
and tn 1806 and 1807, we had reduced the proportion to 6 
and 7 percent. In 1814, the war had raised it to 44; in 
ng it was 22,and gradually declined till 1824, when it 

sat @percent. Since then, it has regularly imerensed 
qrainst on In 1825, it was 10; 1826, il: 1827, 14: and 
in ISS, upwardsof 15 percent. Our whole tonnage trad- 
ing with the British empire, according to our own tables. 
had declined, between 1815 and 1823, 32,735 tons, while 
British tonnage with the whole empire had increased 52,218 
tons. The British tonnage employed in the direct trade 
between the United States and Great Britain, was, in 1820, 
(which was about the period when the two countries simul. 
taneously changed their policy) 154 per cent.; in 1828, it 
had reached 384 percent. We have been beaten since 
the war, not only in our navigation with England, but with 
Scotland and Ireland; their tonnage is regularly advame- 
ing, and if the laws of both countries remain unchanged. 
we shall be driven out of our own ports by British naviga- 
tion—the proportion, even now, is almost what it was in 
1789, in the infancy of our commerce. 

If these considerations do not effect a change in the 
commercial policy of this country, we had better abandon 
all idea of struggling for national power, and withdraw our 
selves from the family of nations. We have pursued a most 
strange and contradictory policy in relation to our shipping 
interest. We have continued our government allowance 
to 70 or 80 thousand tons of navigation employed in fish- 
ing on the banks of New Foundland, and the Labrados 
coast, while we have adopted the most efficient measures te 
discourage and destroy thirtee: hundred thousand tons of 
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shipping engaged in a better school of discipline for naval | “first and paramount law of every state,” we should adopt 


purposes; in navigating our “iron bound coast,” not only in’ 
Summer, but amidst the storms of Winter, and in exploring 

the Atlantic, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Pacific, the 
South and China seas, and Indian Ocean. We have, by’ 
our laws and treaties, abotished all discriminating duties, 
on our navigation with Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, | 
Norway, Prussia, Oldenburg, Hanover, the Hanseatic 

League, Austria, the Papal dominions, Central America, 

Brazil, &c. We have latterly offered to all nations the. 
privilege of importing the produce of any country, wir ther | 
coming direct or otherwise, without exacting alien duues: 
we have proposed to natiofialize the ships of all the world; | 
we have done every thing to smooth the paths of the Ocean, | 
while we have imposed the heaviest taxes on our own navir | 
vation, and taken the most effectual means to destroy the | 
employment of our ships. In short, 1 has been our pecu- 
liar policy to secure an enlarged intercourse with all the 
world for empty ships, of the most expensive Construction. 
Such diplomacy, with such jegislation, is an absurd mock- 
ery. Our treaties and navigation laws are idle pageauts, 
unless we relieve ship-building from its taxes, and secure 
with foreign countries mutual commerce, as well as reci- 
procity In navigation. as 

We must adopt prompt measures to save our navigation. 

Our wisest course would be to repeal every tax levied upon 
hemp, iron, and sail-cloth, since 1607. But your Comimit- 
tee are aware that a clainorous Opposition would be raised 
here, as in England, by capitalists, who would rather sacri- 
fice the Navy of the United States, than part with any por- 
tion of what they imagine to be the profits of a monopoly. 
We are as ignorant here of our true interest as the capital. 
ists in Great Britain were, in 1819. Something must, how- 
ever, be done, and that speedily too. We must repeal our 
tonnage duties, reduce our taxes on ship-building, allow a 
drawback equivalent to the duty on the materials, extend 
our debenture system on exported manufactures to the ex- 
tent of the impost on the articles consumed in the manutac- 
ture, and enlarge our intercourse with foreign nations, by 
abolishing prohibitory duties and securing the reciprocal 
admission of produce and manufactures at a maximuin rate, 
compatible with the mutual interests, and modilied to suit 
the peculiar necessities of countries. Our policy must be 
changed; the public good must no longer be sacrificed to 
speculative notions of private profit. We must emulate the 
loftier and wiser ambition of Great Britain, who never sa- 
crifices the power and honor of the nation to the meaner 
considerations of speculative wealth. She never permits 
any conflicting interest to interfere with the steady growth 
of her commercial marine. The controlling motive in ail 
her colonial and commercial regulations, is tie enlarge- 
ment and encouragement of her navigation. Our marine 
may be too small a coneern to interest an American states- 
man, but it never escapes the vigilant observation of the 
British Ministry. They view our power with Jealousy, and 
their concessions to us are made generally with reluctance, 
and sometimes with apprehension. ‘They see us always 
struggling to make the best use of the few channels of trade 
our own government has left us. They know that the 
buoyant and enterprising spirit of our mariners, though 
shackled with restrictions, bids defiance to the competition 
ef the world in every free channel of commerce. They 
feel so sensibly, and fear so much the inherent commercial 
propensities of our countrymen, that they allow themseives 
to be influenced at times by an unprofitable jealousy, and 
are even induced to treat us more as a maritume rival, than 
as a commercial friend. 

Through ali the past changes of her regulations of trade,; 
she has been consistent in omitting no occasion, ancient 
er modern, to check the prugress of her rivals for Naval 
power. Change her ministers as you may, tls is her per- 
manent policy. It was truly stated in Parhament, that her 
former laws were not made merely for “encouraging her 
own commerce, but also to weaken the powerful marine o1 
Holland.” This is now the policy of Great Britain towards 
us, and, by a strange infatuation, we are aiding her in ac- 
complishing the purpose of her ambition. Rather than af- 
ford the United States an opportunity to enlarge their com- 
mercial marine, she sacrifices the vital interests of her West 
India colonies, by refusing them all intercourse with the 
only country whose commerce ts essential to their prosper- 
ity. Her jealousy of our marine, induces her to excep! 
these cotonies 1 a genral emancipation of her colonial do- 
minions, and to subject them to a gradual, but certain de- 
cline; while the islands of Sweden, Denmark, France, and 
Spain, are comparatively rising in importance, through 
their unrestricted commerce with the United States. ‘The 
very minister who framed the acts of June and July, 1825, 
ter liberating the colonies, told us, after the limitation in 
those acts had expired, that, “with a view to the interests of 
her navigation, he could not say that he regretted the 
eourse which the policy of the American Government had 
forced them to adopt;” adding, that it was “the first and 
paramount law of every State” to “provide for its own safe- 
ty and defence.” It was, therefore, their policy, he tells us, 
to interdict the commerce of the West India colonies with 
the United States, and to allow them an intercourse only, 
“with States less jealous of her maritime ascendency in 
time of war;” and “not looking to the ulterior object of one 
day disputing with her the dominion of the ocean.” Great 
Britain, it is true, has violated no treaty; infringed no rule 
of public law; but vet, we have the right to ask her, by 
what rule of national courtesy, liberality, or justice, she 
continues to refuse us an intercourse with a portion of her 
empire, which she has voluntarily opened to other nations. 








prompt and eilicient raeasures to avoid being countervailed 
by her uafriendly policy, out of all our maritime strength. 
She stands in the world with vast colonial dominions and a 
fearful naval ascendency. She cannot but expect that oth- 
er nauous, particularly those without extensive colonial 
possessions, will consult their great political interests, and 
enlarge their intercourse with each other, for the purpose 
of fostering their commercial murine, and takiag timely 
measures to balance ker tremendous empire of (he ocean.— 
Frauce, Holland, Russia, nay, all Europe and Aimerica, feel 


the weight of this gigantic Power; and, appreciating our 


commercial enterprise aud natural advantages, look to our 
rising Republic tor an additional guarantee of the mariume 
rights oi nations. If Great Britain continues to derive any 
peculiar advantages from the possession of her colowes in 
the four quariers of the globe, it will be because the nation- 
al concerus of Europe and America are directed by narrow 
and suort sighted counsels. 4i she denies her coionies the 
privilege of Commerce wilh other nations, they remain a 
charge insiead of becoming an ally; while, by such a poli- 
cy, she dimimishes the aggregate amount of her tounage 
aud materially injures her whole empire. Let her pursue 
what course she may, towards her colonies and foreign na- 
tions, it is yetin the power of the European and American 
continents, vast in extent and population, and rich im re- 
sources, 0 Countervail every mcasure designed to secure to 
her any unequal monopoly of the commerce and navigahion 
of the worlu. Under a frieadly and reciprocal intercourse, 
America would commercially become the colony of Europe, 
taking the surplus of her productions, and Europe woula 
be colonized by America,who would secuure new and larg- 
er markets for the produce of her mines and agriculture.— 
it 13 the soundest policy for each to colonize the other; not 
merely tor mutual commerce, but for the common benefit 
and safety of both contiucnts in creating a commercial ma- 
rine, capable of rivaling a mighty naval power, which can 
at its pleasure control the commerce of the world. Such 
an intercourse is called jor by the most powerful considera- 
tidus Of uational interest, honor, and safety. Srould Great 
Britain perpetuate her naval empire, she will owe it, not so 
much to an extensive populaiion, her vast wealth, or rich 
resources, as to tue selfish and imistaken policy of those 
wio control tae national ailairs of Kurope and Aimetica.-- 
We must reciprocate the priviliges of commerce with those 
nations, Who like ourselves, have no colomes, or having 
them, are willing to include them withia the circle of a 
mutual Such a reciprocity in commerce aud 
wavigation Would have Use most salutary iufluence on our 
tmuauiactures, Commerce, and agriculture, by giving a fresi 
impulse to trade, extending the circulations of commerce, 
und eulargiag the industry and cousumpton of the coun- 
try. Besides, political considerations of the highest char- 
acter call upon us loudly for an enlarged reciprocity im 
cominerce aad navigation, with all foreign countnes willing 
10 Open a friendly intercourse with us. We have no other 
means of eifectually countervailing the commercial policy 
of Great Britain. In making these proposals for a mutual 
trade, we include the whole, and except no partof any em- 
piree Lt will remain for nations holding colonies to con- 
cede the whole of their trade for ihe whole of ours; or by 
declining to accept our proposals, to continue their inter- 
course with us, with all our existing discriminations and 
restrictions. ‘lhere is no nation, so powertully interested 
as We are, to adopt every possible means to bring about an 
abolition of all restrictions on trade between the countries! 
of Europe and America. We stand midway in the track of 
comumerce between the conliuent of hurope,and the young. 
er nations of the new worlc. The most of the Powers in 


lulercourse. 








Kurope and America are not our rivals in navigat and a 
reciprocal commerce with them would very ¢ erably 
enlarge Uae prosperity and naval power of our @ ry. 
To be continued. 
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FRENCH COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. 
From ihe Edinburgh Keview of October, US29. 
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Svo, pp. 8Y Paris, 182. 

4. De L’ Enquete sur les Fers, par M. Anisson Duperon. 
Svo, pp. 57. Paris, 1820. 

5. Memoire sur le Tarif des Sucres, par les Raflineurs de 
Sucre de Paris. 4to, pp. 72. Paris, 1828. 

6. Observations Adressees ala Commission D Enquete, par 
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7. Memoire a sor Excellence le Ministre du Commerce, &c. 
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8. The Manufactures and Commerce of Lyons, translated 
from the French of Charles Dupin. 12mo, pp. 26. 
Coventry, 1829. 

9. Rapport de la Commission Libre, nommee par les Man- 
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pp. 238. Paris, 1829. 

10. Situation de I’ Industrie Cotoniere en France, en 1828, 
par M. Singer, ex-Negociant-manufacturier. 8vo, pp. 
103. Paris, 1829. 








She cannot assuredly co:nplain, if, yielding to the same 


1]. Petition des Proprietaires de Vignes, du Departement 
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de la Gironde, Adressee anzx Chambres, et Memoire q )’. 
Apput. 4to, pp. LOand 75. Bordeaux, 1828. 

12. Recherches Statistiques sur les Foreis de la France 
par Faiseau Lavanne. 4to, pp. 109. Paris, 1829, 
The commercial policy of France, and the effects which 

it has already had, and promises to have, on her industry, 

and the condition of her people, have recently begun to 
attract a good deal of attention on this side the Channe!. 

And we can truly say, that there are few subjects that are 

inore worthy of being studied. The policy in question, js 

exerting a most powerful influence over the fortunes of 
thirty-two millions of people; and would, therefore, though 
it Were in oluer respects wholly ahen to us, be an object of 
rational curiosity and investigation. Such, however, is not 
really the case. Our interest in the experiments now go. 
ing on in France, is that rather of parties than spectators. 
The policy pursued by her government, had long the as- 
cendency in this country; and it is said by many, that the 
dificulties in which we have recently been involved, are 
wholly to be ascribed to our having, in some degree, re- 
laxed the old prohibitive system, and begun to act on more 
eularged and liberal principles. Under these circumstan. 
ces, tt becomes of the greatest importance to look at the 
ellects that the exclusive system is producing in France. 

Her government has, for a lengthened period, never hesi- 

tuted about granting all the protection to every class o| 

producers that it thought fit to require. If a duty of 100 

per ceut. On importation from abroad, was not sufficient to 

exclude foreign competition, the duty was increased to 

200, or 5U0 per cent, or the article was wholly prohibited | 

M. de Saiut-Cricq was a minister after the good old fash. 

wn; restricuousy prohibitions, and bounties being, in his 

estimalion, the geuuine sources of national power and 
prosperity, and the freedom of industry the most certain 
cause of thei decline. ‘The commerce and industry ot 

France have not been sacrificed to ‘a rage for experiments, 

and ‘new fanglied theories.” Whatever may happen to 

them, her miutsters, from the era of the First Consulship 

Gowuwards, are entiiled to affirm that they have acted ac. 

cording to the most approved principles of the mercantil: 

systcem,—that had its most strenuous English supporters 
been mi their place, they could not have dove more. 

It becomes, therefore, of the greatest consequence to in- 
quire into the actual results of this system. 





Are the man. 
ufactures and commerce of France in a flourishing condi- 
tion! Ifave the people a ready market for their produce! 
Are they, in these respects, satisfied with their condition? 
We unhesitatingly aver, that every one of these ques. 
ilons must be answered in the negative. There is not a 
branch of manufactures or commerce that is at this mo- 
ment, in a flourishing condition. Even the businesses that 
uave been fenced round with prohibitions, are in any thing 
but a thriving stuie; while wine, brandy, and silk, the 
leading products of France, and the materials by which 
sue formerly carried on a lucrative and extensive foreign 
commerce, meet with no profitable outlet, and have be. 
come almost unsaleable. . The distress in the southern de- 
partments is alike general and severe. And instead of be- 
tug satished with their condition, the leading merchants ot 
Paris, Bordeaux, and other great towns, as well as vast 
numbers of the agriculturists, have petitioned for the re- 
peal or modification of the prohibitive system; which, how 
inexplicable soever it may appear to its admirers, they have 
denounced as ‘a most deplorable error,” and as being to- 
tally subversive of the national prosperity. % 

» Napoleon was the great practical apostle of that School 
of which Mr. Sadler is the present oracle. During his as- 
cendency, lie adopicd every means in his power to exclude 
foreign manufactured goods from France, and to render her 
independent of extrinsic supplies. We believe it would 
not be difficult to show, that this policy contributed pow- 
erfully to accelerate his downfall; and it would seem 
as if it were, in some measure, from gratitude for its influ- 
ence in this respect, that it has been so religiously followed 
by his successors. No doubt there were circumstances 
that might have justified their interfering, to some extent, 
to lessen the suddenness and violence of ‘the shock that 
would, most probably, have been experie had they 
adopted a totally ditferent line of policy im tely upon 
the restoration. ‘The ‘Continental system’ had either giv- 
en birth to, or occasioned the growth and extension of, sev- 
eral branches of industry, for the successful prosecution of 
which, France has.no natural capabilities, and which would, 
consequently, have been exposed to the most imminent 
hazard, had that system becn subverted. The establish- 
ments for the manufacture of sugar from beet root may be 
quoted as an example of this. Had colonial and foreign 
sugars been admitted for home censumption at a reasona- 
ble duty, their ruin must have been instantly completed; 
and though there neither is nor can be any reason why & 
system, which imposes a heavy burden on the entire king- 
dom, should be indefinitely continued, for the sake of the 
small body of individuals engaged in the beet root manu- 
facture; still it might have been advisable, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, that the duties on foreign 
and colonial sugars should not have been reduced to their 
proper level at once, but gradually. The iron trade had 
also, partly from the obstructions thrown in the way of im- 
portation by the war, and partly from the great demand it 
occasioned for warlike instruments, been greatly extended 
during its continuance. At the termination of hostilities, 
it was necessarily, therefore, exposed to a double difficulty, 
for, in the first place, it had to apprehend a renewal of 
competition from abroad; and, in the second place, it was 
necessary that a considerable change should take place in 
the species of articles produced, and that the manufacture 
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of ploughs and other useful implements should supersede 
that of cannons, muskets, &c. In this, as in the forme: 
case, government might have been wurranted, in the view 
of lessening the inconvenience arising from any sudden 
change, in enacting that the duties on iron existing in 1814 
should have sustained no unmediate diminution} they be- 
ing, however, made to decrease progressively, tll the trade 
had either become entirely free, or the duty had ceased to 
be burdensome to the national industry. A sumilar policy 
might have been followed with respect to the importation 
of cottons, cloths, &c. The prohibitive system should have 
been gradually, but slowly, relaxed; so that as little injury 
as possible might have been inflicted upon those who had 
unwarily embarked their capital, under the idea that 1t was 
to be permanent; at the same time that some relief was 
given tothe public from the oppressive burdens it entailed 
on them, and that a guarantee was obtained, that it would, 
at no very distant period, be wholly abolished. 

This was the course that common seuse, and a regard 
for the most obvious principles of justice and policy, would 
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io the free intercourse she had previously carried on with of adding from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
Here, in- wood. 


‘he countries contiguous to her land frontier. 
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n to the price of 
And if we reflect that wood forms the sole article 


deed, she seems to have been the first to set a bad example. | of fuel throughout almost all Franee, we shall be able to 
ihe Swiss had been in the habit of annually sending great! form a faint idea of the oppressiveness of the burden it 


tumbers of lean cattle into France: but the government of }must impose on the country 


The proprietors of forests 


ihe latter, no less anxious to protect the interests of the | are, indeed, the only persons that have reaped the smallest 
tos > o- P : of | j : ‘ ; 7 
iand-owners than of the iron masters, immediately closed jadvantaye from the prohibitery duties of 1814 and 1822. 


their frontier to the cattle of Switzerland; and the Swiss, 
not being Christians enough to return good for evil, retali- 
ated by increasing the duty on French wines, silks, &c. so 
as to render it almost prohibitory. The same thing was 
done with many other articles. The linens, to give on); 
oue example, which the Germans had been in the habit of 
freely nmporting into France during the “Empire,” were 
now loaded with prohibitory duties; which were avenged 
by the imposition of similar duties on French products im- 
ported into Germany. Let us now see what have been the 
actual resulis of this system. 

1. The excessively high duties laid on the importation of 
foreign iron into France, in 1814 and 1822, have, by r-due- 


have pointed out; but 1t was not the course followed by the Ing the imports from abroad, and Papsili py the price oi iroi 


ministers of Louis. ‘They improved on the system ot Na-| at home to a comparative! 


poleon. 


contrary; and that it was iapossible to exclude toreigu 
produce from the markets of France, without, at the same 
time, putting an end to the importation of French produce 
into foreign countries. But M. de St Cricg and his col- 
leagues believed, that objects sO utterly incompatible igi 
be reconciled; and they, theretere, set about giving to the 
‘Continental 3} stem’ an extension of which Napole ou had 
never care uned-—at the very moment that thi y were pro- 
claiming their anxiety to extend the trade 
of the country. The duty on foreign iron had contiuued 
stationary from 1790, at the rate of two trancs twenty cents 
the quintal (220 Ibs.); in IS14, however, it was raised, 
der pretence of protecting the iron masters from the com- 
petition with which they were then threatened, to filteen 
frances, being an increase of nearly server umes its previous 
amount. But even this was not found sulicient to secure 
the iron masters that monopoly which they were naturally 
anxious to obtain; and, in 1822, the duty was again rajsed 
from fifteen to twenty-five francs the quintal, making, mM 
all, the enormous addition of about 1156 
duties existing in 1814! * 

This system has been acted upon throughout. During 
the war, the islands of M irtinique and Guacaloupe had sus- 


und mavigation 


ull- 


per cent to the 


taiued almost irreparabie injury, end the sugar produced in 


them and in French Guiana, had been reduced to a mer 
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trile. ‘La restauration. nous rendit nos colonies; les cui- 

tures s’y trouvaient ruines, et les planieurs ecrases de delles. 
’ . } : 

“The Restoration restored us our colonies, tillage was 


ruined, and the planters crushed by debts.” (Enquete sur 
225.) Here, then, was a peculiarly favora- 
ble opportunity for getuing rid ot the colonial ii onopoly. 
A moderate duty might have been laid, for the sake of re- 
venue, on all foreign sugar imported into France, while a 
temporary exemption from such duty was granted to the 
sugar manufactured at home. Put this plan was far too 
simple and obviously useful to be approved by government. 
Instead of endeavoring to promote, to the utmost of the 
power, the interests of the thirty-two millions of French 
citizens committed to their care, by ¢nabliug them to ob- 
lain so Indispensable an article as sugar at the lowest price, 
ihey resolved to sacrifice them, in order, be .it observed, 
not to protect, but to raise anew, a West India interest, 
consisting of the planters and negrocs of Martinique, Gua- 
daloupe, and the Isle de Bourbon. In furtherance of this 
statesman-like object, a discriminating duty of twenty trancs 
the quintal was laid, in 1814, on all sugar naported from 
any foreign country er colony, over and above that which 
was laid on sugar imported from the French colonies. In 
1816 this diseriminating duty was raised to twenty-five 
franes; in 1820 to thirty frances; and in 1822 to fifty tranes; 
the duty being then fixed at forty-five franes the quintal 
on sugar of the growth of the French colonies, and at nine- 
\y-five francs on sugar of foreign growth. 

Had the French islands been naturally as productive as 
the colonies of other powers, this system would have been 
less objectionable. Such, however, is very far from being 
the case. It is proved by evidence, taken before the Com- 
mssion d’Enquete, that while the French West India Isl- 
ands do not, at an average, yield more than 2500 or 3000 
kilogrammes the hectare, Cuba and Porto-Rico, vield from 
5000 to 7000. Thus, then, it is obvious, that, in order to 
cause capital to be carried from France, and employed in 
‘he renewal of sugar plantations in two smalf'and compara- 
‘ively barren islands at the opposite side of the Atlantic, 
which, if war were to break out between France and En- 
gland, would be wrested from the former within less than 
\X months, the government has doubled the price of all ihe 
sugar consumed in France; imposing, exclusive of many 
other pernicious consequences, a direct pecuniary burden 
onthe consumers, which, 1s we shail afterwards show, may 
be fairly estimated at L. 1,400,000 a year. 

During the ascendancy of Napoleon, France comprised 
‘he kingdom of the Netherlands, while the whole of Italy, 
‘nd the best part of Germany, were open to her exports.— 

Although, therefore, the intercourse she had formerly car- 
‘ed on by sea with foreign countries was almost entirely 
Mtan end to, her wines, silks, and other products, met 
vith a ready and extensive sale in the Continental mar- 

‘ts. But when Napoleon had been overthrown, and 

‘ance reduced within her ancient limits, an end was put 
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ly high level, attracted a great deai 


He knew that buying and selling are, in coim-| of capital to the iron trade, and oceasioved its rapid exten- 
merce, What action and reaction are in physics, equal and} sion. 


In 1IS18, the quantity of unwrought iron produced 
in Franee, was estimated at 1,140,000 metrical quintals; in 


| IS25, it had increased to 1,976,000; and is new supposed 


to amount to 4,260,000) quintals. Ther 
blast furnaces in France, in fourteen of which coal is made 
use of; while, in 1510, there were only 290 furnaces, none 
of which used coal. 
tem has succeeded. 


are now 63 
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liius tar, therelore, ihe e€xciusive sys- 


But the high duty has not merely extended the produc- 
tion of iron in France: It hi: 


yreatly to its price, amd to the price of timber. 


is atthe same time, a 
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tiad toreign 
tron been aitove the r excruce ad, there mignt have been sous 
diihiculty 


Mitch 


in dete rininiug ibe average Frise Gi price occusiou- 
ed by the duty; but as there are still from $0,000 to 90,600 
quintals of toreign iron iunported, the greater part of which 
pays aduty of tw francs, it Is ODVIOUs that, at 
erage, the price of the whole 2,269,000 quintals of iron pro- 
duced in France, must 
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mhive-live 
be increased im about the same pro- 

portion; but, taking the average at Only twenty irancs lie 
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quibtai, it Willi make, on the aboveementionced quantity, a 








sum of 40,538,800 irancs, or LAIG21LONU; be mg the direct} 
i 


cost ot the protection granted to the mative trou masters.— | 


nd as the whole number of persons ¢ mpleyed in this ce- 
partment of the iron trade, is not supposed to exceed 5U,000, 
it follows, that the premium paid them wmounts, at au av- 


crage, to twenty pounds U-PlECe. 

Dut notwithstanding this immense bonus, the iron mas- 
ters are at present in a very depressed condition. It mus 
have been evident, indeed, to every one who knew any 
thing of the subject, that the stimulus given to the manu- 


facture, by the enormous additions mace to the duties in 
isi4 and 1822, could not be permanent; and that, alter as 
much capital had been attracted from other less-favored bu- 
sinesses, as might be necessary to Lurnish the required sup- 
ply of iron, the profits, and other emoluments ot thuse en- 
gaged in the trade, would be reduced to the common level. 
A circumstance which might have been foreseen from the 
beginning, but which appears to have been whotiy over- 
looked wheu the duties were originaily proposed, bus pow- 
erfully contributed to bring about tus result at the sume 
time that it has entailed a heavy additional burden cn ux 
public. Nineteen out of twenty parts of ail the iron pro- 
duced in France, are prepared by means of Woo; and Lie 
multipheation of furnaces, consequent to the augmentaiion 
of the daties, has had a wondertul influence on Lue price of 
this most Important article. viven 
the Commission is quite decisive as to tis point. 
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Champagne, for example, the chord of wood, which sold i! 
1S19, 20, and 21, at from three fr., to three ir. hity ceuts, 
sold in 1826 at from nine to ten francs.—{ Enguete sur les | 


Fers, p. 64.) At Chatillon-sur-Seiue, the baune of char- 
coal, which had cost sixteen francs 1a 15.2, cost twenty- 
three franes fifty cents in 1827.—(p. 79.) A similar rise 
has takea place every where. In the Ardennes, the chord 
of wood, which brought only from seven to eight tranes in 
1821, fetches at present from twelve to thirteen francs.— 


: 
; 
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And the produce of the sales of wood on account of the | 


state, which amounted in IS18, to 20,181,000 francs, had 
in 1828, increased to 29,509,000 fr nes. 

According to the evidence taken betore the Commission, 
the production of iron is not, in Consequence of this extra- 
ordinary rise in the price of wood, more profitable at this 
moment, than it was in IS.22, before the dutles were raised 
from fifteen to twenty-five frances. M. Heron de Villefosse 
is of Opinion, that the iron masters of the department of the 
Haute-Saone cannot obtain the same profits now that they 
realized previously to the rise in the price of wood; unless 
they get sixty-nine franes for the same quantity of iron they 
formerly sold at from fifty to fifty-five francs. The char- 
coal which was, previously to 1822, supposed to form an 
item of eighteen francs in the cost of a metrical quintal ot 
iron, now forms an item of thirty-two francs. M. Muel 
Doublat, an extensive iron founder at Abainville, in the de- 
partment of the Meuse, informed the Commission—‘*We 
made some profits when prices were at forty-five frances, and 
now we lose when we sell at fifty francs.” The witness 
was speaking of an inferior quality of iron. The reason is, 
that in 1819, the banne of charcoal cost eighteen francs, 
three cents, whereas it costs, at present, thirty-seven francs, 
fifty cents. —Enquete, p. 66. 

The exclusion of foreign iron has not, therefore, had the 
single effect of adding from twenty-five to fifty per cent. to 
the cost of this most useful metal; it has also had the effect 
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Our object, say the government and legislators, is to ren- 
der France a great manufacturing country; and they en- 
deavor to accomplish this object by inaking immense addi- 
tions to the cost of weed and iron.--—the principal means 
and mstruments by which manufacturing industry Is car- 
ried on! Even the tron masters went so far as to admit, 
that the additional duty which they claimed and obtained 
in 1822, would add fifty franes, or forty shillings, te the 
price ofa plough. Px rhaps, Indeed, it Was supposed that 
the mse would affect only agricultural implements, and was 
therefore looked upon as of inferior importance. It could 
not, however, be M. Calle, 
an extensive machine maker and iron founder at Paris, was 
examimed by the Comenission. 


thus limited in its operation. 


In answer to some ques. 
tions put to him, he stated, that the price at which he could 
aliord to sell a cotton spinning machine, of a certain num- 
ber of spindle 8, Was ~700 lrancs, and that the same machine 
might be bought in ieng!and for 1960 franes, or about tao 
thards of the sum which it cost in France.-—Enquete p. 106.) 
M. Calia showed, that a good deal of this difference was to 
be ascribed to the greater skill of the English mechanists, 
originating in the greater extent to which the division of 
labor was carried ti this « ountry, In conse quence of the 
greater cemand for machines; and le justly added, that one 
of the most efiectual means ot mere asihg the demand for 


such machines in France and lowering their price, would 
pe to reduce the cuties on the raw material of which they 
are maac } otitis by enforcing such a system that the 


Saciers of rence imagine they will be able to place her 


factures, in a condition to withstand 
ine Competition of the Mugiish: and so true is it, that 


cotton, und ctlher uit! 


Un sot trouve tov jours un plus sot qui Vadmire, 


- ! » ? : 
that the exsmpie Of these sages is held up as worthy of be. 
ing umitated by the Parliament of England! 


Thi 


tO ce} 


truth is, that had the object of the gevernment been 
ress the industry of the people and prevent its estab- 
Usfiment on a solid foundation, they could hard!y have hit 
upon aby system of policy better calculated to attain their 
ob} et, than that which they have adopted. The superior 
nehness of cur coal mines, their advantageous situation, 


’ 
nt en ais tr j y e 
and the facilities afforded for the conveyance of coal and 


ore, {rom piace to place, by our improved roads and canals, 
give us Gcvantages In the tron manufacture with which 
France will never be able to contend. On M. Martin, an 


iron founder at Rouen, being asked by the Commission, to 
what hé ascribed the high price of machinery in Franee, 
compared with its price in England, he replied, J’attribue 
celte pius grande cherte ace que le combustible, les limes. 
faecler, TOUT LE MATERIEL ENFIN DE LA FARRICATION EST 
TROIS POIS PLUs CHER EN FRANCE QU’EN ANGLETERRE.— 
(Lnguete, p. 155.) “I attribute this great dezrness to the 
hat combustibles, files, steel, ALL THE MATERIALS IN 
FACT FOR MANUFACTURING ARE THREE TIMES AS DEAR IN 
FRANCE as IN Encianp.”—(lnguiry, p. 155.) An enlight. 
ened government, anxious for the advancement of its sub. 
ects in the career of wealth and civilization, would ne 
have made them waste their energies in attempting to over. 


‘ 4? 
Leif t i 


come obstacles that are really insurmountable; and, instead 


of endeavoring to force the production of tron at home, 
would glacly have imported it from wheresoever it might 
have been procured at the lowest cost. I is difficult to 
say whether the present ststem be most injurious by rais- 
ing the price of iron, or by preventing improvements in its 
manufacture. It would be idle, indeed to imagine, that 
any very rapid progress should be made in the details of a 
business fenced round by prohibitions, and protected from 
competition. “Je ne vois pas,” says M. Martin, “que de- 
puis septans que le droit protege la fabrication de la fonte 
francaise, les qualites se soient ameliores; et deslors, je 
doute qu’un tel resultat puisse etre prochainement obtenu.” 
(Enquete, p. 154.) “During the seven years,” says Mr. 
Martin, “that the duty bas protected the manufacture of 
French cast iron, I have noticed no improvement in its qual- 
itv, and I have during the same period doubted whether 
such a result would be produced.” And avery well inform- 
ed writer in the Revue Trimestrielle, (No. I. p. 467,) no- 
wise inclined to depreciate the industry of his countrymen, 
has stated, that the form and censtruction of furnaces in 
Frauce are such as to excite an emotion of pity; that they 
are speedily worn out and rendered useless; and that they 
do not, while working, yield one-third part of the iron that 
is yielded by an English furnace. 

So much as to the direct operation of the restrictions on 
the iron trade. Let us now briefly look at the operation of 
those on the colony trade. 


[ To be continued.} 





NOTE. 

The French reader will perceive that our printer has 
not employed French types, but he will nevertheless think, 
that the insertion of the quotations in the original language, 
incorrect as they are, are better, than if the translations 
alone had been given. For the benefit of those who do 
not read French, we give the translation of the only 
line which the Reviewer has omitted to interpret, coin- 
mencing, “Un sot, fe.” It is this— 

“One fool always finds a hgger fool to admire him.” 

















SECOND SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, 


ON MR. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 


SENATE. 
Tvespay, Jan. 26. 
(Continued from page 106.) 

Being fully of opinion that the embargo law was uncon- 
stitutional, the People of New England were yet equally 
lear in the opinion—it was a matter they did doubt up- 
on—that the question, after all, must be decided by the 
Judicial tribunals of the United States. Before those tri- 
bunals, therefore, thes brought the question. Under the 
provisions of the law, they had given bonds, to millions 
in amount. and which were alleged to be forteited. They 
suffered the bonds to be sued, and thus raised the ques- 
tion. In the old fashioned way of setthng disputes, they 
went tolaw. The case came to hearing, and solemm ar- 
gument; and be who espoused their cause, aud stood up 
forthem against the validity of the act, was none othe: 
than that great man. of whom the gentleman has made 
honorable mention, Samure. Dexter. He was then, sir, in 
the fulness of his knowledge and the maturity of 
streneth. He had retired, from long and distinguished 
public service here, to the renewed pursuit of professional 
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duties: carrvine with bim all that enlargement and expan- 


sion. all the new strength and force, which an acquaintance 


J 
| 


with the more general subjects discussed in the national | 


councils is capable of adding to professional attainment, in 
a mind of true greatness and compreher sion. He wasa 
lawver. and he was alsoa statesman. He had studied the 
Constitution, when he filled public stations, that he might 
defend it; he had examined its principles, that he might 
maintain them. More than all men, or at least as much 
as anv man, he was attachedto t.e General Government 
and to the Union of the States. Hhs feelings and opinions 
al! ran in that direction. A question of 
Law. too, was of all subjects, that one. which was best 
suited to his talents and learning. Aloot ft om technicali- 
ty, and unfettered by artificial rule, such a question gave 
opportunity for that deep and clear analysis, that mighty 
grasp of principles, which so much distinguished his high- 
er efforts. His very statement, was argument; his infer- 
ence. seemed demonstration. The earnestness of bis own 
conviction. wrought conviction in others. One was con- 
vinced. and believed, and assented, because it was grat 

fying. delightful te think, and feel and believe, in uuison 
with an intellect of such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, Sir, such as I have described him, argued 
the New England cause. He put into his effort his whole 
heart, as wel! as all the powers of his understanding; for 
he had avowed, in the most public manner, his e: tire con- 
currrence with his neighbors, on the point in dispute. He 
argued the cause, it was lost, and New England sabmit- 
ted. The established tribunals pronounced the law con- 
stitutional, and New England acquiesced. Now sir, is not 
this the exact opposite of the doctrine of the geatleman 
from South Carolina? According to him, instead of re- 
ferring to the judicial tribunals, we should have broken 
up the embargo, by laws of our own; we should have re- 
pealed it. quoad New England; for we had a strong, pal- 
pable, and oppressive case. Sir, we believed the em- 
hargo unconstitutional; but still, that was a matter of 
opinion, and who was to decide it? We thought it a 
clear case; but, nevertheless, we did not take the law into 
our own hands, because we did not wish to bring about a 
revolution, nor to break up the Union; for | maintain, that 
between submission to the decision of the constituted tri- 


Constitutional 


Banner of the Constitution. 





fare not to know what the constitution means, and what it 


is, till these two State Legislatures, and the twenty-two 
others, shall agree in its construction, what have we sworn 
to, when we have sworn to maintain it? I was forcibly 
struck, sir, with one reflection, as the gentleman went on 
in his speech. He quoted Mr. Madison’s resolutions to 
prove that a State may interfere, in a case of deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power not granted. 
The honorable member supposes the tariff law to be such 
an exercise of power; and that, consequently, a case has 
arisen in which the State may, if it see fit, interiere by its 
own law. Now it so happens,nevertheless, that Mr. Mad- 
ison himself deems this same Tariff law quite constitu- 
tronal. Instead of a clear and palpable violation, it ts, 
in his judgment, no violation at all. So that, while they 
use his authority for a hypothetical case, they reject it in 
the very case belore them. 
ent—futility TE had almost used word—ol 
conceding this power of interference to the States, and 
then attempting to secure it from absse by imposing qual- 
ifications, of which the States themselves are to judge. 
One of two things is true; either the laws of the Umon 
are beyond the discretion and beyond the «ontrol of the 
States, or else we have no constitution of General Gov- 
ernment, and are thrust back again to the days of the con- 
tederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that if the gentleman’s doctrine 
had been received and acted upon in New England, im 
the times of the embargo and non-interco rse, we should 
provably not now have been here. The Government 


a stronger 


would very likely have gone to pieces and crumbled into 


i dust. 





those laws; no states con ever entertain a clearer couvic- 
tion than the New England States then entertained; and 
if they had been under the influence of that heresy of 


opinion, as I must call it, which the honorable member) 


espouses, this Union would, in all probability, have been 
scattered to the four winds. IT ask the gentleman, there- 
fore, to apply his principles to that case; f ask num to 
come forth end declare, whether, in his opimion, the New 
England States would have been justified in interfering 
to break up the embargo system, under the conscrentious 
opinions which they had upon it? lad they a right to 
annul that law? Does he admit or den? Ut that which 
is thought palpably « in South Carolina, 
justifies that state in arresting the progress of the law, tell 
me, whether that which was thought palpably unconsti- 
tutional also in Massachusetts, would have justified her in 

he Sir, [deny the whole doctrine. It 
has not a foot of ground in the constitution to stand on. 
No public man of reputation ever advanced it in Massa- 
chusetts, in the warmest times. or could maintain himsell 
upon itat any time. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Virginia 
resolutions of 1798. I cannot undertake to say how these 
resolutions were understood by those who passed them. 
Their language is not a little indefinite. In the case ol 
the exercise by Congress, of a dangerous power, not 
eranted to them, the resolutions assert the right, on the 
part of the State, to interfere and arrest the progress ot 
the evil. ‘This is susceptible of more than one interpreta- 
tion. It may mean no more than that the States may 
interfere by complaint and remonstrance; or by propos- 
ingto the People an alteration of the Federal constitution. 
This would all be quite unobjectionable; or it may be, 
that no more is meant than to assert the general right of 
revolution, as against all Governments, in cases of intole- 
rable oppression. This no one doubts; and this, in my 
opinion, is all that he who framed the resolutions, could 


mneonstitutional 


doing t 


same thing 


bunals, and revolution, or disunion, there is no middle | have meant by it; tor I shall not readily believe, that he 
ground—there is nv ambiguous condition, half allegiance | was ever of opinion that a State, under the constitution, 


ind half rebellion. There is no treason mad-cosy. And, 


sir, how very futile it is. to admit the right of State inter- | 


ference, and then attempt to save it from the character of 
inlawful resistance by adding terms of qualification to 
the causes and occasions, leaving all these qualifications, 
like the case itself in the discretion of the State Govern- 
ments. It must be a clear case, it is said; a deliberate 
case; a palpablecase; a dangerous case But then the 
State is still left at liberty to decide for herself, what 1s 
clear, what is deliberate, what is palpable, what is dange- 
rous. Do adjectives and epithets avail any thing? Sir, 
the human mind is so constituted, that the merits of both 
sides of a controversy appear very clear, and very. pal- 
pable, to those who respectively espouse them; and both 
sides usually grow clearer as the controversy advances. 
South Carolina sees unconstitutionality in the Tariff, she 
sees oppression there also; and she sees danger. Penn 
sylvania, with a vision not less sharp, looks at the same 
Tariff, and sees no such thing in it—she sees it all con- 
stitutional, all useful, all safe. The faith of South Caro- 
lina is strengthened by opposition, and she now not only 
sees, but Resolves, that the Tariff is palpably uuconstitution- 
al, oppressive, and dangerous: but Pennsylvania, not to 
be behind ber neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen 
her own faith by a confident asseveration, Resolves also, 
and gives to every warm affirmative of South Carolina,a 
plain, downright Pennsylvania negative. South Carolina, 
to shew the strength and unity of her opinion, brings her 
assembly to a unanimity, within seven votes; Pennsylva- 
nia, not to be outdone in this respect more than others, 
reduces her dissentient fraction to five votes. Now, Sir, 
again IT ask the gentleman, what is to be done? Are 
these States both right? Is he bound to cousider them 
both right? If not, which 1s in the wrong? or rather, 


which has the best right to decide? And if he, and if I, 





ea +e we 


and in conformits with it, could, upon the ground of her 
own opinion of its unconstitutionality, however clear and 
palpable she might think the case, annul a law of Con- 
gress, so far as it should operate on herselfy-by her own 
lecislative power. 

I must now beg to ask, sir, whence is this supposed 
right of the States derved? «here do they get the power 
to interfere with the laws of the Union? Sir, the opinion 
which the honorable gentleman maintains is a notion 
founded in total misapprehension, in my judgment, of the 
origin of the Government, and of the foundation on which 
it stands. T hold it to be a popular government, erected 
by the People, those who administer it responsible to the 
People, and itself capable of being amended and modi- 
fied, just as the People may choose it should be. It is as 
popular, just as truly emanating from the People, as the 
State Governments. It is created for one purpose; the 
State Governments for another. It has its own powers; 
they have theirs. There is no more authority with them 
to arrest theuperation of a law of Congress, than withCon- 
gress to arrest the operation of their laws. We are here to 
administer a constitution emanating immediately from the 
People, aud trusted, by them, to our administration. It is 
not the creature of the State governments. It is of no 
moment to the argument, that certain acts of the State 
Legislatures are necessary to fill our seats in this body. 
That is not one of their original State powers, a part of 
the overeignty of the State. It is a duty which the peo- 
ple, by the constitution itself, have imposed on the State 
Legislatures; and which they might have left to be per- 
formed elsewhere, if they had seen fit. So they have left 
the choice of President with electors; but all this does not 
affect the proposition, that this whole Government, Presi- 
dent, Senate, and House of Representatives, is a popular 
Government. It leaves it still all its popular character. 
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No stronger case can ever arise than existed under | 
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The Governor of a State, (in some of the States) is cho. 
sen, not directly by the People, but by those who are cho- 
sen by the People, for the purpose of performing among 
other duties, that of electing a Governor. Is the Govern. 
ment of the State on that account, not a popular Govern. 
ment? ‘This Government, sir, is the independent off 
spring of the popular will. It is not the creature of State 
Legislatures; nay more, if the whole truth must be told 
the People brought it into existence, established it, and 
have hitherto supported it, for the very purpose, amongst 
others, of imposing certain salutary restraints on State 
sovereignties. The States cannot now weke war. they 
cannot contract alliances, they cannot make, each for jt. 
self, separate regulations of Commerce, they cannot 
lay imposts, they cannot coin money. If this constity. 
tion, sir, be the creature of State Legislatures, it must be 


All this, sir, shows the inher- | admitted that it has obtained a strange control over the 


volitions of its creators. 

The People, then, sir, erected this Government. They 
gave it a Constitution, andin that Constitution they have 
enumerated the powers which they bestow on it. They 
have made ita limited Government. They have defined 
its‘authority. They have restrained it, to the PXercise of 
such powers as are granted; and all others, they declare». 
are reserved to the States or the People. But, sir, they 
have not stopped here. If they had, they would have ac- 
cumplished but half their work. No definition can be so 
clear, as to avoid possibility of doubt; no limitation <o 
precise, as to exclude all uncertainty. Who, then. shall 
construe this grant of the People? Who shall interpret thei 
wili, where it may be su posed they have left it doubtful? 
With whom do they leave this ultimate right of decidine 
Outhe powers of the Governmen ? Sir, they have settled 
all this in the fullest manner. They have lett if, with the 
its appropnmate branches. Sir. th: 
very chief end, the main design, for which the whole Con- 
stiiution was framed and adopted, was to establish a Gov- 
ernment that should not be obliged to act through State 
agency, or, depend ous 


dsovernmen! itself, in 


tate opinion, and State discretio; 
Lie People had had quite enough of that kind of Govern- 
ment, under the Contederacy. Under that system the le- 
gal acthhion—the applheation of law to individuals, belone- 
ed exclusively to the States. 


Congress could only recom- 
mend—their 


were not ot binding force, till the S'ates 
had adopted and sanctioned them. Are we in that condi- 
tion stil? Are we yet atthe mercy of State discretion. 
and State coustruction? Sir, if we are. then vain will be 
our attempt to maintain the Constitution under which w 
sit, 


acts 


But, sir, the People have wisely provided, in the Con- 
sititution itself, a proper, suitable mode, and tribunal, fo 
settling questions of constitutional law. There are.in th: 
Constitution, giants of powers to Congress; and restric- 
tions on these powers. 
States. 
having the ultimate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain the 
interpretation of these grants, restrictions, and probibi- 
tions. The Constitution has itself pointed out, ordained, 
and es'ablished that authority. How has it accomplished 
this great and essential end? By declaring, sir, that “fh 
Constitution and the laws of the U. States, made in pur- 
suance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, an 
thing in the Constitution or laws of dny State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

This, sir, was the tirst great step. By this, the supre- 
macy of the Constitution and laws of the Unired States is 
declared. The People so willit. No State law is to b 
valid, which comesin conflict with the Constitution, 0! 
any law of the United States But who shall decide this 
question of interference? To whom lies tne last appeal’ 
This, sir, the Constitution itself decides, also, by dec lar 
ing, “that the Judicial power shall extend to all cases ari- 
sing under the Constitution and Laws of the United 


[here are also prohibitions on the 
Some authority must therefore necessarily exist. 


States.” These two provisions, sir, cover the whol 
ground. They are, in truth, the key-stone of the arch 


With these, it is a Constitution, without them, it is a Con- 
federacy. In pursuance of these clear and express provi 
sions, Congress established, at its very first session, in the 
Judicial act, a mode for carrying them into full effect, and 
for bringing all questions of Constitutional power to the 
final deci-ion of the Supreme Court. It then, sir, became 
a Government. It then had the means of self-protection; 
and but for this, it would, in all probability, have been now 
among things which are past. Having constituted the 
Government, and declared its powers, the People have 
further said, that since somebody must decide on the x 
tent of these power, the Government shall itself decide; 
subject always, like other popular governments, to its res- 
ponsibility to the People. And now, sir, I repeat, how's 
it, that a State Legislature acquires any right to intertere! 
Who, or what, gives them the rigit to say to the People. 
we, who are your agents and servants for one purpose, will 
undertake to decide, that your other agents and servants, 
appointed by you for another purpose, have transcended 
the authority you gave them? The reply would be, I think 
not impertinent—*Who mde you a judge over another's 
servants. ‘To their own masters, they stand or fall.” 
Sir, I deny this power of State Legislatures altogether. 
It cannot stand the test of examination. Gentlemen may 
say that inthe extreme case, a State Government migh! 
protect the People from intolerable oppression. Sir, ' 
such a case the People might protect themselves, withou! 
the aid of the State Governments. Such a case warrants 
revolution. It must make, when it comes, a law for itself 
A nullifying act of a State Legislature cannot alter the 
case, nor make resistance any more lawful. Un maintaid 
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ing these sentiments, sir, I am but asserting the rights of 
the people. I state what they have declared, and msist 
on their right to declare it. Chey wave chosen to repose 
ihis power in the General Government, and | think it my 
juty to support it, like other Coustitutional powers. 

For myself, sir, I doubt the jurssdiction of South Caro- 
ina. or any other State, to prescribe my Constitutiona! 


© duty, or settle, between me and the people the validity of 


laws of Congress, for which [have voted. | decline her 
umpirage. I have. not sworn to support the Constitution 
according to her construction o! its clauses, I have not 
stipulated, by my oath of ollice or otherwise, to come un- 
der any responsibility, except to the People, and those 
whom they. have appoimted to pass upon the question, 
whether laws, supported by my voles, conform to the Con- 
stitution of the country. And. siv, it we look ‘o (be gener- 
al nature of the case, could auy (hing have been more pre- 
posterous, than to have made a Goveinment tor the whole 
inion, and yet left its powers subject, not ty one inlerpre- 
tation but to thirteen.or twenty-foursaterpretaionss Lustead 
of one tribunal, established by all, responsible to all, with 
power to decide for all, shall Constitutional yuesuons be lett 
o four and twenty popular bodies, each af hberty to decide 
pr itself, and none bound to respect the Gecisious of others: 
nd each at liberty, too, to give # new construction, On 
bery new election of ttsown members? Would any thing, 
bh such a prin iple, he fitte be called a Goverumenis: 

.Sir. Ut should not be 
should be called, rather, a collection of lupies, ior ever 


denominate “a Coustitution. 


pling cortroversy heads of debate, lor a dispulatious 


pple. It . ould not bea Gov roment. it wouid not be 
apquate to any practical good, nor fit for any country to 
under. To avoid all possibility of bemg uisunder- 
xf. allow me to repe itagain, io the fullest inanne:, that 
{jaim no powers for the Government by forced or untain 
struction. I admit, thatit isa Government of strictly 
ited powers; of enumerated, sper fied, and particular- 


{i powers; and that whatsoever i+ not granted, is witn- 


pi. But notwithstanding all this, and however the grant | 


jnowers mev be expressed, its limit and extent may yet, 
home cases,admit of doubt; and the General Govern- 
eri 


he existing, if sume mode had not been provided, tn 


would be rood for nothine, i would be ncapat le ol 


hich those doubts, as they should artse might be peacea- 
i. but authoritatively, solved. ' 


And now, Mr. President, let me run the honorable gea- 
bman’s doctrine a little inte its practical application. Let 
k look at his probable mods operand. 
le done, an ingenious man can tell 


liathing can 
how it is to be done. 
Low. | wish to be imformed, how this State interterence is 
bb be put in practice, 
hetarift law. South Carolina ts said to have made up her 
pinion upon it. If we 
hall not) she will then apply to the case the remedy” of 
She will, we 


We will take the existing case of 
do not repeal it, 


ber doctrine. must suppose, pass a law oft 


ter Legislature, declaring the several acts of Congress, 


isually called the Tariff Laws. null and void, so far as 


hey respect South Carolina. or the citizens thereof. So 
. . , , 
lar,all is a paper transaction, and easy enough. But the 


[oliector at Charleston is collecting the duties imposed 
ty these tariff laws—he, therefore must be stopped. The 
Collector will seize the goods, if the tart duties are not 
The State authorities will undertake their rescue; 
he Marshal, with posse, vill cometo the Collector’s aid, 
The militia of the State will 
be called out, to sustain the nullifying act. They wll 
march, sir, under a very gallant leader: for [ beheve the 
honorable men. ber himself ¢ ommands hie militia of that 
part of the State. He will raise the NULLIFYING ACT on 
is standard, and spread it out as bis BANNER. It will have 
| preamble, bearing that the tariff laws are palpable, de- 
iverate, and dangerous violations of the Constitution! He 
will proceed, with this banner flying, to the custom-house 
u Charleston; 


¢ 
aid. 


iid here the contest begins. 


“All the while, 
“Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.” 
(\rrived at the cnstom-house, he will tell the Collector that 
ne must collect no more duties under any of the tariff laws. 
ihis, he will be somew) at puzzled to say, by the way, with 
a grave countenance, cons dering what hand South Carol:- 
na herself had in that of 1816. But, sir, the Collector 
would, probably, not cesist at bis bidding—here would 
fusue a pause; for they say, that a certain stillness pre- 
cedes the tempest. Before this military array should fall 
on the custom-house, collector, clerks, and all, it is very 
probable some of those composing it, wenid request of 
their eallant commander in chief, to be informed a little 
‘pon the point of law; for they have doubtless, a just res- 
pect for bis opinions as a lawyer, as well as for his bra- 
very as a soldier. They k ow he has read Blackstone 
and the constitution. as well as Turenne and Vauban. They 
Would ask him, therefore, something concerning their rights 
in this matter. They would inquire, whether it was not 
somewhat dangerous to resist a law of the United States. 
What would.be the nature of their offence, they would 
wish to learn, if they, by military force and array, resisted 
lhe execution in Carolina of a law of the United States, 
and it should turn out, after all, that the law was constitu- 
tonal? He would answer, of course, treason. No law- 
yer could give any other answer. John Fries, he would 
tll them, had learned that some vears ago. How then, 
fey would ask, do you propose to defend us? We are not 
raid of bullets, bu! treason bas a way of taking people 
f, that we do not much relish. How do you propose to 
‘fend us? “ook at my floating banner,” tue would reply; 


as we probably 
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commander, they would theu say, that if we should be in- 
dicted for treason, that same fleati.g banner of your’s 
would make a good plea in bar? “South Carolina is a 
sovereign State,” he would reply. That is true, but would 
the Judge admit our plea? “These taritl laws,” he would 
repeat, “are unconstituuonal—palpably, deliberately, dan- 
gerously.” ‘That all may be so; but if the tribunals should 
not happen to be of that opinion, shall we swing for it: 
We are ready to die for our country, but it is rather an 
jawkward business, this dying without touching the ground. 
| After all, thatis a sort of hemp-tax, worse than any part 
of the tari. 





| | Mr. President, the honorable geatleman woud be in a 
dilemma, like that of anothe: great Geveral He would 
have a knot belore tim, which be could not untie. He 
imust cut it with bis sword. Ele wust say to lus followers, 
| detend yourselves with your bavonets; and this is war— 
civil War. : 

| Direct collisen, therefore, between force and force, is 
ithe unavotdable result of that remedy for the revision of 
‘uncoustitutional laws which the gentleman contends tor. 
it inust happen in Wie very first case to which it is ape 
‘pled. Is not this the plain result? To resist bv force. 
the execution of a law generally, iS treason. Can the 
courts of tue United States take notice of the indulgence 
‘olf a State to 
state cannot 
thing lo the purpose. 


commit treason’ The common saving, 


that a treason 


“Commit herseli is no- 
Can it authomze othersto do it. If 
John Fries bad produced an act of Pennsylvania avnul- 
ling the law of Convvess, would it have helped his Case? 
Talk about it 
of revolution. They are incompatible with any peacea- 
‘ble administration otf , 
ire tly 


as We Wil, these 


doctrines go the length 


the Government. They lead di- 
y to disumeon and civil commotion; and therefore iv 
is, that at their commencement, when they are first found 
to be maintained by respectable men, and im a tangible 
‘form, that | enter iny public protest against them all. 
Tie honorabie gentleman argues, that if this Govern- 
ment be the sole judge of the extent of its own powers, 
Whether that right of judging be in Congress, or the Snu- 
; This 
the gentleman sees, or thinks he sees, alihough he cannot 
perceive how the right of judging, in 


preme Court, it equally subverts State sovereignty 


: this matter, if left 
‘to the exercise oj State legislatures, has any tendeneyv to 
subvert ths Government of the Union. The ventleman’s 
opmion may be that the right ought net to have bee: 
lodged with the General Government; he mav like better 
hsuch a cous itution. as We should 
State interference; but 


matterol fact—!] ask 


have under the right of 
[ ask hin to meet me on the plein 
lim to meet me on the constitution 
itseli—T ask him if the power is not found there—clearly 
and visibly found there;—Nore 3. 
Bot, sir, what is this danger, and what the grounds of 
ii? Let it be remembered, that 
United States is not unalterable. 


olf the 
It is to continue in its 
present form no longer than the People who established it 
shall choose to continue it. If they 
vineed that they have made an 


the constitution 


7? 
shall hecome e“on- 
injudicious or nexpedient 


partition and distribution of power, between the State 


Governments and the General Government, they can alter | Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. 


that distribution at will. 


either by original prevision, or subsequent interpretation, | 


iwhich ought not to be im it, the people 
of it. 


know how to get rid 


If any thing be found in the National Constitution, ; 


“see there the nullifying law!” Is it your opinion, gallant or more re 
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cent, could possibly desire. It will exist in every 


| State, but as a poor dependant on State permission. If 


must borrow leave to be, and will be, no louger than 


| State pleasure, or State discretion, sees fit to grant the in- 


dulzence, aud to prolong its poor existence. 

But, sir, although there are fears, there are hops also. 
The people bave preserved this, their own chosen Consti- 
tulion, ior lorty years, and have seen their happiness, pros- 
perity, and renown, grow with its growth, and strenzthen 
with its streagth. ‘Tuey are now, generally, strongly at- 
tached to it. Overthrown by direct assault, it cannot be; 
evaded, underminded, NULiFreD, it will not be. if we, and 
those who shail succeed us here, as agents and representa- 
tives of the peuple, Shaii couscientiously and Vigtlantly dis- 
charge the two great branches of our public trust—faitb- 


liully to preserve, anu wisely to administer it. 


Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my dis- 
sentio the doctrines which lave been advanced and main- 
‘ained. lf am co serous of having detatned vou, and the 
Senate, much too long. I was drawn into the debate, with 
no previous deliberation such as is suited to the discussion 
ol so grave and important a subject Bat it isa subject of 
winch my heartis tull. and [ have pot been willing to sup- 
press the utterauce of its spontaneous sentiments. [| can- 
nut, even now, persuade myself to re linquish it, without ex- 
pressing, ounce more, my deep conviction, that since it res- 
pects uothing less than the [ nion of the States, it is of most 
vital and essential lnpeortance to the public happiness, I 
plotess, sir, in iny Career bil.erto,to have kept steadily in 
view the prosperily and honor of the whole country, and 
our Federal Union. It is to that 
Union we owe our salety at home, and our consideration 
nd dignity abroad. Itisto that Union that we are chiefly 
indebted for Whatever makes 
trv. 


lie presery ition ol 


us most proud of our coun- 
‘That union we reached only by the dise:pline of 
our virtues, im the severe school of adversity. It had its 
origin in the necessities of disordered finance. prostrate 


commerce and ruined credit. Under its 


benign influ- 


ences, these great interests immediately awoke as 
from the dead, and sprang forth with newness ol 


‘ife. Every year.ol its duration has teemed with fresh 


proots of its utility and js biessings; and although 
our territory has stretched out, wider and wider. and 


our population spread fariher and farther, they have 
not outrun its protection, or its benefits. I has been 
to us alla copious fountain of national, social, and per- 
sonal happiness. I[ have not allowed myseli, sir, to look 
beyond the Union, to see what migbt lie hidden in the 
dark recess benind. I have not cooly weighed the chan- 
ces of preserving liberty, when the bonds that unite 
us together shall be broken asunder. I have not aceus- 
tomed myselt to hang over tne precipice of disunion, to 
see Wheiher, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth 
of the abyss below; nor could | regard him asa safe 
counsellor in the atlairs of this Gevernment.whose thoughts 
should be mainly bent on considering, not how the Union 
should be best preserved,but how tolerable might be the con- 
dition of the people when it shall be brokeg up and destroy- 
ed. Whilethe Union lasts,we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. 
God grant 
that, in my day, atleast, that curtain may not rise. God 
grant, that on my vision never may be opened what lies 
behind. When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the 
last time, the Sun in Heaven, may I not see him shining 


If any construction be established, unacceptable to | on the broken and dishonore: fragments of a once glorious 


ithem, so as to become, practically, a part of the consti- | Union; on States dissevered. discordant, belligerent; ona 
tation, they will amend it, at their own sovereign pleasure. iland rent with civ:! feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fra- 


But while the people choose to maintain if,as it is; while | 


they are satisfied with if, and refuse to ehange it; who has 
viven, or who can give, tothe state Legislatures a melt to 
jalter if, ether by 


i wise? 


or oiher- 
Gentlemen do not seem to recollect that the peo- 
ple have any power to do any thing for themselves; they 
limagine there is no safety for them, any longer than they 
are under the close guardianship of the State Legislatures. 
Sir, the people have not trusted their safe'v. in regard to 
the general constitution, to these hands. They heve re- 
quired other security, and taken other bonds. They have 
chosen to trust themselves, first, to the plain words of the 
instrument, and to such construction as the government 


interference. ronstruction 


itself, in doubtful cas >s, should put on its own powers, un- 
der their oaths of oilice, and subject totheir responsibility 
ito them; just asthe people of a State trust their own 
State Governments with a similar power. Secondly, they 
‘have reposed their trust in the efficacy of frequent elec- 
i'fions, and in their own power to remove their own ser- 
ivants and agents, whenever they see cause, Thirdly they 
have reposed trust in the judicial power, which, in order 
that it might be trusi-worthy, they have made as respecta- 
/ble, as disinterested, and as independent as was practica- 
ible. Fourthly, they have seen fi! to rely, in case of ne- 
_cessity, or high expediency, on their known and admitted 





power, to alter or amend the constitution, peaceably and 


quietly, whenever experience shall point out defects or im- 
'perfections. And, finaily, the People of the United States 
ihave, at no time.,in no way, directly or indirectly, autho- 
rised any State Legislature to construe or interpret their 
high instrument ot government; mach less to interfere, by 
their own power, (o arrest its course and operation. 

If, sir, the people in these respects, had done otherwise 
than they have douwe, their Constitution could neither have 
been preserved, nor would it have been wortn preserving. 
And if its pla. provisions shall now be disregarded, and 
— new doctrines interpolated in it, it will become as 


feeble and he!pless a being as its enemies, whether early 
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ternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance, 
rather, behold the gorgeous Ensign of the Republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still full high 
advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their origi- 
nal lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star 
obscured——bearing for its motto, no such miserable inter- 
rogatory as — What isall this worth? Nor those other words 
of delusion and folly—Liberty first, and Union afterwards 
——but every where, spread ail over in ebaracters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the 
sea and over the land, and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true American 
igari—-Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
seperable! 
Note 1. 
Wednesday, February 21, 1737. 

Congress assembled, present, as before. 

The report cf a Grand Committee, consisting of Mr. 
Dane, Mr. Varnum, Mr. 8. M. Mitchell, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Cadwallader, Mr. Irvine, Mr. N. Mitchell, Mr. Forrest, 
Mr. Grayson, Mr Blount, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Few, to 
whom was referred a letter of 14'b September, 1786, from 
J. Dickinson, written at the request of Commissioners 
from the States of Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York, assembled at the City of Annapo- 
lis, together with a copy of the report of the said Commis- 
siomers, ‘to the Legislatures of the States by whom they 
were appointed, being an order of the day, was called up, 
and which is contained in the following resolution, viz: 

“Congress having had under consideration the letter of 
John Dickinson, Esq. Chairman of the Commissioners 
who assembled at Annapolis during the last year; also, 
the proceedings of said Commissioners, and entirely coin- 
ciding with them, as to the inefficiency of the Federal 
Government, and the necessity of devising such further 
provisions as shall render the same adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the Union, do strongly recommend to the dif- 
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ferent Legislatures to send forward delegates to meet the 
proposed Convention. on the second Monday in May next, 
at the City of Philadelphia.” 

To be continued. 
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Wepnerspay, Marcu 17, 
SENATE.—Mr. Ex tis presented the petition of John 
Travis. of Mississippi, praying a pension; referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. Benrox, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
agreeably toa resolution of the Senate, reported a bill fo. 
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remuneration for services actually performed for the pub- 
lic; and recommend to the House to disagree to the same. 

Mr. Srorxs of N. Y. briefly explained the report, and 
advocated its adoption. 

Mr. Wickuirre concurred in it in a few remarks. 

The question on disagreeing to these amendments of 
the Senate was carr ed in the affirmative without a divi- 
sion. Theother amendments were agreed to. 

The Judiciary bill was next taken up in Committee. 

Mr. Danret addressed the Committee in support of his 
amendment. and in reply to the arguments of the gentle- 
men from Connecticut (Mr. Hunrineron and Mr. Etts- 
worth.) but before he concluded the Committee rose, re- 
ported the Census bill to the House, and that progress was 





the relief of the officers and so'diers of the revolution, tn) 
the Virginia line; which was read and ordered to a sec- | 
ond reading | 

On motion of Mr. Marks, the Committee on Pensions | 
was discharged from the turther consideration of the peti- 
tion of Seth Jones. 

Mr Hotmes presented a petition in behalf of the South- 
ern Indians: which was laid on the table, and ordered to 
be printe | 

Mr. Houmes submitted the following resolutions: 

Resolved. That the Secretary of the Senate be directed 
to inform ine Senate ot the number of sub-ordinate olfi- 
cers of the Customs who have been removed since the 4th 


made to the Judiciary Bill. 

Qn the motion of Mr. Barres, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Wiekuirre in the Chair, on the “bill declara- 


‘tory of the act to provide for persons engaged in the Land 


and Naval service of the United Srates in the Revolution- 
arv war.” 

M:. Currrox, in pursuance of the notice he gave when 
the bill was last betore the House, offered a substitute for 
the whole bill. He said if his substitute would fail, he 
would not oppose the bill, although he thought volunteers 
were as much entitled to the benefits of the pe: sion svs- 
tem, as those who enlisted. His amendment embraced 





of March last. and what numbers in each Distact have 
been increased or diminished, designating the weighers, 
gua gers, measurers, and markers. | 

Resolved. That the Postmaster General be directed to 
inform the Senate, of the number of deputy Postmasters 
who have been removed since the 4th of March last, de- 
sienating the number in each State or Territory. 

“A message was received from the Hoase, returning a 
bill. with sundry amendments, for the relief of the purchas- 
ers of public lands; which were read and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

The unfavorable report o! the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. on the petition of D. H. Mason, was considered and 
ar ed to. 

The following bills from the House were severally read 
and or ‘ered to a second reading. 

A bill further to extend the power of the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas: and 

A bill confirming the judgments of the United States 
Courts. inthe State ef New York. 

Mr. Hewxpricks, from the Committee on Roads and Ca 
nals. to which had been referred a joint resolution of the 
legislature of Indiana, praying a grant of certain poblic 
lands. to connect, by a canal, the Wabash and White riv- 
ers, reported a bill granting the land desired; winch was 
read and ordered to a second reading; and on motion of 
Mr. Henpricks, the joint resolution above referred to, was 
ordered to be printed. | 

The bill granting a quantity of the publie lanl, to a: 
the State of Ghio in extending the Miami Canal from Day- 
ton to Lake Erie. and making donations of land to settlers 
in Arkansas, was read the second time, and ordered to a 
third 4 eadine. 

On motion of Mr. Rowan, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of Executive business; and when the doors 
were opened, the Senate adjourned. 





two principles—one to extendthe benefits of the pension 


system to those who served in the State regiments and to 


volunte: rs—the other to extend it to those who served nine 


months, without regarding whether it was under one en- 


listinent, as is now required, 

Mr. Bares said that this bill was simply declaratory. - 
li is intended to extend and to give full effect to the provi- 
sions of the law of 1818, to give the law a more liberal 
eoustruction than tha’ adopted by the War Department. 
He proposed to amend the original bill, by inserting in the 
first section of ut the fullowing words: 

“It the whole amount of his property, exclusive of the 
house building and curtilage by him oceupied and improv- 
ed, his household furnitare, wearing apparel, the toois of 
his trade, and farming utensils. shall not exceed the sum 
of $1,000—all debis trom him justly due and owing, be- 
ing therefrom first deducted.” 

Mr. Woivupe said that while he was m favor of extending 
the bounties of government to those who served their coun- 
try during the Revolutionary war, he thought the proposi- 
frou of the gentleman from Massachusetts, i) it could sue- 
ceed at all, would meet with more favor fron: the House 
t offered in a distinct and separate form. He inquired 
wiether the militia regiments were included in the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. Bares replied that they were not included, 
fered 


He of- 
a resolution on the 8t of January last, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaming the sense of the House in this pariic 
lar, bat no notice had since been taken of it. 

Mr. Curvron said the adoption of the amendment would 
produce much uncertainty at the Department, and Mr. 
Daves replied, 

The question on the amendment proposed by Mr. Batrs, 
was decided in the aflirmatiue—Aves 67; Noes 49 

Vir. Sint moved to amend the bill by adding to the first 
section of it, the following words: 

“And no applicant for a pension under the provisions of 





HOUSE.—The House proceeded to consider the join: 
resolution offered by Mr. Tucker, fixing the dav for tte 
adjournment of both Houses of Congress, on tie 17: 
day of May. 


After some debate, Mr. Srorres, of New York, said he| 


had witnessed a similar discussion to the present one, for 
eleven successive years, and they were generally of a pro- 
tracted and unprofitable nature The propositition was 
to adj urn on the 17th of May; and there was no propo- 
sal before the House, for either a later or an earlier day. 
It seemed then, that the members were agreed upon that 
point. Hetherefore moved the previous question, and the 
cal] was seconded. 

The main question being taken by yeas and nays, it 
was decided in the affirmative—ayes 167; noes 7. 

So the resolution, as modified, was agreed to by the 
House. 

Mr. Maviary gave notice that on Tuesday next, he 
should call up the consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, Mr. CamsreL_enc 
mn the Chair. 

Mr. Buonanan moved that the Committee take up the 
cousideration of the bill relative to the Judiciary. 

Mr. Bares, boping that the old soldiers would have a 
hearing to-day, moved that tne bill declaratory of the act 
to provide for persons engaged in the land and naval ser- 
vice during the revolutionary war be taken up. 

Mir. Svorrs moved that the amendments of the Senate 
fo the Lill “providing for taking the fifth census o: env- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States,” be ta- 
ken up and considered. This motion was ultimately 
agreed to. 

The report of the Committee was read—concluding as 
fOLLOWS: 

The committee are of opinion, that the additional com- 
pensations here proposed, are so far bevond the increased 
compensation allowed in the original bill, (which also al- 
lowed the marshals their postages) and so dispreportioned 
to the duties to be performed, that they would partake, in 
some degree, rather of the character of gratuities, than a 


this ae ,or of those acts of which it ts declaratory, shall be 
require. to show what his circumstances and condition in 
litle were, or what property he was possessed of at any 
| litne prior to (he passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
| Phe question on Mr, Cuirron’s subsiitute was decided 
| inthe negative. 

Mr. Crocker then moved that the committee should 
take upthe billto authorise the State of Tennessee toissue 
grants and perfect titles to certain lands in that State, but 
the motion was negatived. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill as 
amended to the House. 

The House then adjourned. 





Tuvcrspay, Marcn 18. 

SENATE.—The resolutions submitted by Mr. Hotmes, 
yesterday, were considered, and on metion of Mr. Grunpy, 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Ruecurs presented a memorial from sundry citi- 
zens of Ohio, praying the grant of certain public lands, for 
the purpose of making a road; referred to the same Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Rucexes also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Obio, on the same subject; referred to the same 
Committee. 

Mr. Woopvsvury submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved. That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
ed to report to the Senate a statement of the expenditures 
for the years 1828 and 1829, respectively, under each head 
of appropriation. 

Mr. McKrney, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which had been referred the amendments of tre House 


the purchasers of public lands, reported the same with 
ainendments. 

Mr. Henpricks was desirous of having time to exam- 
|ine the amendments, and, therefore, moved that they be 
laid on the table, and printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. McKrncey observed that he would have no objec- 
tions to the course pointed out by the gentleman from In- 
| diana; but the peculiar situation of the State of Alabama 





of Representatives to the bill providing for the relief of 


in relation*to this bill, required that it should be disposey 
of at en early period, in order that ‘he provisions of the 
bill might be extended to the purchasers of public lands in 
that State previous to the public sales, which were about 
to take place. He observed that the bill was modified by 
Mr. Graham, for the special accommodation of the Tre,. 
sury, and was totally unlike those framed either in th, 
Senate or the House of Representatives, any further thay 
it was on the same subject. 

Mr. Foor said, that the fact mentioned by the gentle. 
man from Alabama, |Mr. McKinley,] that the bill was 
one emanating from the Treasury and intended for its ac. 
commodation, formed a strong argument for laying it op 
the table and granting time for its further examination. — 
For his own part, he was not disposed to vote for any bill 
for promoting the interests of the treasury, unless the 
good of the whole community was also contemplated by 
it He, therefore, renewed the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana, (Mr. H}t. lay the bill on the table; which 
was egreed to— Ayes, 16; Noes, 12. 

The following bills trom the House, were read the first 
and secon tinie, and referred to the Committee on Fj. 
nance: 

A bill making a» apprepriation to carry into effect cer- 
tain Indian lrealies; and 

A bill making an appropriation to pay the expenses o 
holding certain Indian treaties. 

The tollowing bills were severally read the third time.an. 
passed: 

Abiito establish an additional Land Office in the Sta: 
of Indiana; and 

A bill to av! the State of Ohio in extending the Mier 
Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie. and for making dun- 
tions of Land to certain ersons in Arkansas. 

On motion of Mr. Smirn, of S.C. the bill to contin 
in foree an act authorizing soldiers of the late war to #. 
render certain bounty lands, and to locate others in jk 
thereol, was taken up, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rowan, the Senate proceeded tot} 
consideration of Executive busines; when the doors wri 
opened, The Senate adjourned, 

HOUSE —Mr. MeDvurrir, from the Committee o 
Waysand Means, reported without amendment, a bill fron 
the Senate, entitled “An act to authorize the Commission 
ers of the Sinking Fund to redeem the public debt of th: 
United States;” which was committed, 


Distribution of the Public Lands. 

Mr. Hivunr, from the Committee appointed on the 19ih 
of January last, “ic inquire into the expediency of appro- 
priating the nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
among the several States and Terri ories, for the purpose 
of education in proportion to the Representation of each 
in the House of Representatives,” made a report, accom- 
panied by the following bill: 


4 bill appropriating the nett proceeds of the Public 
Lands to the use of the several States and Territories. 
Be it enacted, &c. ‘That from and after the first day of 

July, 1831, the nett proceeds of all public lands, paid into 

the Treasury of the United States, shall be, and hereby 

are appropriated to the use of the several States within 
the Union, and the territories of the United States, for the 
purnose of Education. 

Sec. 2 And he it further enacted, That the said nett pro- 
ceeds shall, on the firstday of July, annually’ thereafter, 
he apportioned among and paid to the several States and 
Territories, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
vears, and including Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other persons. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the number: 
aforesaid shall be determined by the enumeration made in 
pursuance of the Constitution; and also by an enumeration 
to be taken in the vear 1835, and in every subsequent term 
of ten years, in the States of Onio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Elinois, Alabama, and Missouri, and in -such new 
States as shall be formed out of the Territories of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The bill was twice read and committed. 


Mr. Martin then presented the project of the minority 
of the Committee. The bill which he offered was con- 
sidered by that miuvority as the best which could be adopt- 
ed. if any was to be adopted; but at the same time, they 
entered their protest against the proposition altogether. 

Mr. ‘Tayvtor moved the following resolution, which 
was read and laid on the table, viz. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to 
communicate to this House a list of all the patents grant- 
ed by the United States for the encouragement of arts and 
sciences, alphabetically arranged, designating the names 
of the persons to whom granted, their places of residence, 
and the dates of their patents, with an alphabetical list of 
the names of the parties. 

On motion of Mr Denny, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of granting a 
township of the public land to the Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Retrenchment. 

Mr. Forward offered the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be 
instructed tu report to this House, a Bill reducing the an- 
nual salaries of the Secretary of State, Secretary of the 





Treasury, Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, and 
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Postmaster General, respectively, to the sum of 4500 dol- 
lars, instead of the present compensation of 6500 dollars 

h. 
ae Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be 
ystructed to bring in a bill fixing the compensation of 
Members of the Senate, Members of the House of Repre- 
contatives, and Delegates from the Territories, at seven 
jollars per day, and seven dollars for every twenty miles 
travel, instead of the presen compensation of eight dol- 
ars per day, and eight dollars for every twenty miles 
travel 

3. Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be 
instructed to report a bill providing for the payment of the 
following annual salaries, to wit: to the Secretary of the 
Senate and Clerk of the House ot Representatives, 2000 
each, in lieu of their respeccive salaries of 3000 dollars— 
io the principal Clerks, 1300 dollars each,instead of their 
present salaries of 1800 dollars each, and to the engross- 
ing Clerks each, the sum of 1150 dollars, in lieu of their 
present compensation of 1500 dollars. 

4. Resolved, That the Comunittee on Retrenchment be 
nstructed to report a bill fixing the salaries of the Ser- 
vant at Arms, Doorkeepers, and Assistant Doorkeepers 
{ the Senate and House of Representatives, at 1150 dol- 
arseach per annum, instead of their present allowance of 
500 dollars to the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeepers, 
nd 1450 dollars a year to their Assistants. 

5. Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be 
required to report a bill or bills, providing for the pay- 
nent of the annual salaries of the Auditors, Comptrollers 
{the Treasury, the Commissioner ot the General Land 
fice, Register of the Treasury, and the Treasurer, each, 
£2000, in place of $3000, their present compensation :— 
othe Chief Clerks in each of the Executive Departments, 
61500, instead of $2000. as at present—to the Chiet 
(lerk in the General Post Cffice, $1500, instead of $1700, 
is present compensation—to the Chief Clerk in the office 
f each Comptroller, Auditor, Commissioner of the Ge» 
val Land Office, and Register of the Treasury, $1300, 
stead of $1700. a8 at present; and to each of the other 
lerks in the Executive Departments at Washingto:, 
‘1150, to the Assistant Post-Masters General, each, $2000 
sstead of $2500, as at present.” 

These Resolutions were read, and ordered to lie on the 
able, and be printed. | 


Mr. McDerriz moved the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be in- 
‘ructed to report a bill providing that whenever the first 
sion of Congress shall continue for a longer period 
van one hundred and twenty days, the pay of the mem- 
ors Shall be reduced to two dollars per day, from and 
ter the termination of the said one hundred and twenty 
ays, and that whenever the second session of Congress 
jall continue for a longer period than ninety days, the 
xy of the members shall be reduced to two dollars per 
iv, from and after the termination of said ninety days. 
The House then took up the report of the Committee 
mn the bill declaratory of the Act to provide for persons 
igaged in the land and naval service, during the reyolu- 
mary war, which was reported with amendments, 

A considerable debate took place, and 

Mr. Cutrton then moved to amend the whole bill as 
mended, by striking out all after the enacting clause, and 
asserting the following as a substitute. ° 

“That the provisions of the pension laws of the United 
tates, which are now in force, shall be, and the same are 
reby, so extended as toembrace, upon the same princi- 
es,and under the same rules and reculations as to testimo- 
‘, such troops as fought in the State lines, or belonged to 
evolunteer corps, having served at one or more periods, 
the term of nine months, and to the drafted militia of 
eseveral States.” 

This motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Mruter then called for the previous question, which 
‘sseconded, Ayes 95, noes 72. 

On the main question, “Shall the bill and amendments 
‘ordered to be engrossed for a third reading,” the yeas 
ilnays were ordered, and are as follows: Yeas 123; 
nes 48 

lhe Louse then adjourned. 





Fripay, March 19. 


SENATE.—The joint resolution from the House of 
“presentatives, fixing the day of the adjoursment of Con- 
ss on the 17th of May next, was taken up for consider- 

on. 

Mr. Wurre moved to postpone the further consideration 
‘the resolution till the first Monday in May next. 

When aiter some debate, the question on the postpone- 
hent was decided in the affirmative—Ayes, 22; Noes, 13. 

The Senate receded from its amendments to the bill 
om the House of Representatives, “to provide for the 
‘\N census, or enumeration of the inhabitants of the U. 

‘aes.’ which had been disagreed to by that House. 

The amendments given up by the Senate were those 
‘ch Imereased the compensations of the Marshals and 
ers, as allowed by the bill as it passed the House of Re- 
sentatives | 

The Senate then proceeded to consider Executive bus- 
‘and spent three hours therein; and then 

ve Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE. Mr. CaMBRELENG, frem the Committee on 
ounerce, reported a bill to regulate the foreign and 
sting trade of the Northern apd North-western frontiers 
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of the United States, and for other purposes; which was No. 79. Mary Rockendorf,, Plaintiff in Errer vs. James 


read and committed. 

Mr. Cambprecenc, from the same Committee, to whom 
was referred the bill from the Senate, “to repeal the ‘on- 
nage duties upon the ships and vessels of the United States, 
and upon certain foreign vessels,” reported the same with 
amendments. 

Mr. Powers, from the Committee for the District of 
Columbia, reported 
An Act to provide tor the appointment of Commissioners 

to digest, prepare, and report to Congress, at the next 

session thereof, a Code of Statute Laws, Civil and Crim- 
inal, for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Sueparp, reported the following resolution: 

Hesolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
lay betore this House, at the commencement of the next 
session of Congress. an exact estimate of the cost of im- 
proving Roanoke Inlet, in the State of North Carolina, 
by means of anembankment across Roanoke and Croaton 
Sounds—tnat he imiorms this House as to the suficiency 
of sad embankment, when made of earth and wood, alter 
the plan of Hamilton Fulton; and that should the surveys 
now on file in bis office, together with that of Hamilton 
Fulton, not furnish sufficient data for these purposes, a re- 
survey of said Inlet be again made. 

Remains of Washington. 

Mr. Mrrene i, trom the Committee appointed on the 
22d ult. upon the subject of a national entombment of the 
remams of the late General Georce Wasarnetor, in 
the capitol, in the city of Washington, made a report, 








NV. Taylor. The argument of this cause was continued by 
| Messrs. Barrext and Key, for the Defendant in Error, and 
coucluded by Mr. Jones, for the Plaintiff in Error. 

No. 77. John Smith T. Plaintiff in Error vs. John W. 
Honey. The argument of this cause was commenced by 
Mr. Hempsreap, tor the Plaintiff in Error. ; 

Adjourned “iil! to-morrow, 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Wepnespay, Maren 17. 

Present the whole Court. 

No. 44. Andrew Bartle, Appellant vs. George Coleman, 
Administrator. On appeal from the Circuit Court of the 
United States, for the county of Alexandria. Mr. Justice 
Batpwin delivered the opinion of this Court, alirming the 
decree of the said Circuit Court, with costs. 

No. 77. John Smith T. Plaintiff in Error vs. John W. 
Honey. Inerror to the District Court of the United States, 
for Missouri. Dismissed for the want of jurisdiction, the 
amount in controvérsy not exceeding the sum of $2000. 

No. 82. David Peterkin et al. vs. John Cockey. ‘The 
parties in this cause having failed to appear, when called, 
aud prosecute this writ of error to the District Court of the 
United States for West Pennsylvania, the same is dis- 
missed. 

On motion of Mr. Wirt, Boserr Bocarpvs, Esq. of 
New York, was admitted aa Attorney and Counsellor of 
this Court. 

No, 83. Alexander B. Shankland, Plaintiff in Error vs. 


The Corporation of Washington. ‘The argument of this 





accompanied by a joint resolution, providing for said 
entombment, as weil as for a Pedestrian Statue of Gen- 
eral Washington, which report and resolution were com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole Huuse on the state 
of the Union. 


|The report concludes with resolutions, the purport of 


cause was commenced by Mr. Swann, for the Plaintiff in 

error, and continued by Mr. Jones for the Defendant in 

error Adjourned till to-morrow, 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Tuvrepay, Maren 1S. 

Present the whole Court. 

On motion of Mr. Horrman, Joun L. Tittinenast, Esq. 


which 1s that the remains of Gen. Washington and of Mrs. |® New York, was adimited an Atiorney and Counsellor 


Washington, be removed, in December next, to this city, 
and entomb: d in the ceotre of the capitol, and that a mar- 
ble monument be erected over them, to be surmounted, 
when it reaches tie Rotunda, with a Pedestrian Statue of 
Washington, to be executed by the ablest artists, &c.) 

Mr. AgcHER give notice that be should on Friday next, 
call up the bill to regulate the compensation to the di- 
plouiatic agents of the United States. 

‘The engrossed bill declaratory of the several acts pro- 
viding peasions for the Revolutionary Soldiers, was read a 
third Use, and the question stated on its passage. 

Mr. WititaMs of N. C. rose and made the following mo- 
tion: . 

‘Lhat the bull be re-committed to the Committee on Milita- 
ry Pensions, with instructions to repert a provision includ- 
1g Lue oificers and soldiers of the Militia, who served dur- 
lug the Revolutionary war. 

Mr. Sreicut, of N. C. moved the following addition: 

And aiso to ainend the bill so as to provide that no per- 
son shail ve placed on the pension roll tf the property of the 
applicant shail exceed tive hundred dollars, independent otf 
his debts. 

On these motions an animated debate ensued which con- 
unued till 4 o'diock. ‘The gentlemen who took part in the 
debates, were Messrs. Winutams, Bares, Bett, ‘lb aryvor, 
Sreronr, Carson, Keep, Witpre, Lecompre, Crocker, 
Cuitron, Wayne, and Pon. 

Mr. Witiiams’ and Mr. Spricut’s motions were both ul- 
tunately negatived by large majorities, and the debate was 
finally ended by the caliof the previous question by Mr. 
Doppaivek. 

‘Tne vill was passed by a vote of 122 to 56, and 

‘Lhe thouse adjourned. 

SUPREME CUURT U.S. 
‘Turspay, Marca 16. 

Present as on yesterday. 

Un motion of Mr. Benton, Luxe E. Lawnrss, Esq. of 
Missouri, was admitied an Attorney and Counselior at this 
Court. 

No. 28. Wm. T. Galt et al. Appellonts vs. E. Lang- 
ham etal. Ou appeal trom the Cucun Court of tie L uitea 
Siates, ior the District of Omo. Mr. Justice McLean de- 
ivVered luc Opluloi of this Court, partly aihriniog, uid pare 
ly reverstug the decree of the said Circuit Court, and re- 
inanding ine Cause jor jurther proceedigs. 

No. 00. Ker Boyce et al. Plaintiffs in Error, vs. Timo- 
thy Adwaras. 1a errot io the Circuit Court ot the Lutted 
Siates ior South Carolina. Mr. Justice ‘THompson deliv- 
ered the opimion of this Court, reversing the judgment of 
the Circuit Court, and remanding the cause, with directions 
lo award a venire facias de novo. 

No. 47. James Caldwell, Appellant vs. John Tagart et 
al. Ou appeal trom the District Court of the United States, 
ior West Virgina. Mr. Justice Jowunson delivered the 
opinion of this Court, reversing the decree of the said Dis- 
trict Court, and remanding this cause for further proceeding. 

No. 64. The United States, Appeiiant vs. John Morrt- 
son, et al. Un appeal trom the Circuit Court ot the United 
States tur Southeast Virginia. Mr. Cmef Justice Mar- 
SHALL delivered the opinion of this Court, reversing the 
decree of the said Circuit Court. 

No. 58. Samuel D. Harris, Marshal of the United 
States, &c. Plaintiff in Error, and James D’ Woif, Jr. In 
error to the Circuit Court of the United States, tor Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Chief Justice Marsa delivered the opin- 
iou ot this Court, aflirm.ing the judgment of the said Court, 


of this Cuurt. 

No. 83.—Alexander B. Shankland, Plaintiff in Error, 
vs. The Corporation of Washington. The argument of 
this cause Was continued by Mr. Key, for the Defe dant in 
Error, and concluded by Mr. Wir, for the Plaintiffin 
[orror. 

No. 87.—James L. Cathcart et al. Appellants, vs. Wins 
Robinson. ‘The argument of this cause was commenced 
by Mr. Coxe, for the Appellants. 

Adjourucd till to-morrow, 11 o’clock, A. M. 
WAS ELITE POU Cia woe 
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: SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 20, 1830. 











iiaving found upon recurring to our list of exchange pa- 
pers, that the number is now greater than we can atfiord to 
continue, we are under the necessity of declining numer- 
ous highly respectable proposals to exchange. We shall 
even be obliged to discontinue our reciprocity with some 
of our brethren with whom we have heretofore exchanged, 
and in so doing, we exercise a privilege which we shall 
never complain of, when exercised towards us by others. 





The Chevalier De Tacon, Minister from Spain, arrived 
in this city on Thursday evening, and has taken lodgings 
at Wilhamsons’ City Hotel. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and wih the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Groxce M. Daas, of Pennsylvama to be Attorney 
of the United States tor tue Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, in place of Charles J. Ingersoll, removed. 

Wittiam Fuxvron, ot Alabama, to be Secretary in and 
furtue Arkansas lerritory, in place of Robert Crittendon, 
removed, 

Joun Parrerson, of Ohio, to be Marshall of the Uni- 
ted States for the District of Ohio, in place of Wiliam 
Doherty, removed. 





We publish to-day an articie from the last No. of the 
Edinburgh Review, to which we invite the serious atten- 
tion of our readers. It is a description of the eilects of 
the Restrictive System in France, where high duties, im- 
posed ior the protection of the manufacture of iron, sugar 
aud cotten cloth, have produced precisely the same results 
as in this Country; results, which iadeed are as inseparable 
from the system, as an eticct is inseparable from its cause. 

lt gives us satisiaction to be able to state, that symptoms 
have been recently displayed in various quarters within the 
sphere of our observation, sufficient to warrant us in the be- 
lief, that a change in public sentiment in relation to the ta- 
riil, has already Commenced to operate. The lessons of 
experience, that cruel mistress, who is wont to teach her 
pupils even the rules of common sense, by the infliction of 
harsh and severe castigation, now begin to have their influ- 
ence. Many, who one or iwo years ago, under the opera- 
tion of delusion, or party discipline, did really believe, that 
restrictive laws were calculated to promote tue interests of 
the country, are now convinced, that the experiment has 
proved a total failure, aud tat the policy bas wholly disap- 
pointed the expectations of its advocates. Others, are now 
willing to hear, to read, and to examine, with a dispassion~ 
ate mind, the arguments of their opponents, and are prepar- 
ed to abandon their erroneous views, if such they should 
be found after a close investigation. This state of things, 
is what the friends of free trade and unrestricted industry 





with costs. 





have been most anxious to see brought about. They have 
always been persuaded, thai nothing was wanted, to estab- 
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lish their doctrines upon a firm ait lasting basis, but a fair | 
and impartial hearing; for, knowing as they do, the eternal 
principles of truth, upon which their system is founded, 
they never had a doubt, but that if men of ordinary sense 
"W oul | stu ly the prine iples of polities al ec onomy, as they r che 
those of any olher science, the saime c onvic tions would re- 
sult on their minds, as have been imprinted upon the minds 
who have preceded them in the stud) ° 
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exbited a considerable degree of buttoulty in the house | 
and in the gallery. He began, by saying, that the people 
whom he represented had sent him to that house to attend 
to their interests; and in doing the duty they confided to 
him, he should be frequently obliged to express his opin- 
ions to the house. In reque iy e the indulge nce of the 
house on this occasion, he should endeavor to repay it by 
being as concise as possible. He should address himse Hf 
to the subject of the speech which had been read to the 











We. hear now. such sentiments uttered by those, who 
two vears ago, would have thought the s ightest want wf 
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tures vi iron can be mmporte d into the country, ready made, 


and sold cheaper than the raw mat 


would have: : | 
aith in the miall nbality of the “American System an Ul | ; boss , 
faith in TT oe (a ; op (creign; it Was entitied to respect as the production of min- 
pa irdonable polit ical sin. as (he following:—"“If it be true, |. “ee | eres » 
; oe ba jisters, particularly the noble and gallant duke; it was en. 
as the Philade'!ohta blacksmiths and workers In iron say, that ™ tp 3 
' ial i titled to be spoken of with courtesy on these crounds, ath 
owing to the hiwh duty on the raw material, more opera- | , 
‘- = ly : a Vee =] F hens ‘ th respect Bui 
. ms fon these grounds ne snouid treat it with respect. ul 
tives are throwa out of employment, than the number who | ' 4 , , ‘ 
, " . ® ’ _  woen he came to consider the contents of it, any thing sO 
are ernploved by the ren taasters, and that La manutac- | ‘ few | 
: funsatistactory and mconsistent W ith a Wise governimens 
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composed—aad if, as these peopie a 


iso state, the) 


hieher duties than those already existing on hardware, but 
are willive to stand their ground against foreign competi- 
tion. under moderate rates of datv, if Congress will with- 
draw. by reducing the duty on raw tren from 130 per cent. 

to 2 per ceut., the prefection which is now afiorded by 
our existing laws, to the foreign manufacture r—it is tine to 
ex yone tmnto the operation of a system, which pro tuces ef. 
fects preciselyrthe reverse of what were design d.” ‘if 
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of ocecupation—snd if we see American sh OS se it abroad “An honoralble ce | theman had drawn a comparison, ufi- 
half: eged. or fitted up with old cordage and satls, for the | favorable to the laticr, between the American P-esident’s 
purpose Of being newly newed and ectting. a new set ot message and this M psty's Spoe che Whatever might be 
canvass in R Issia, On - account of the superior che apness of |: hit eroath mains satistaction at the tenor of the Aimertean 
those articles ta that country.<—If we see others, hound to | meds ce, his W svreat. The manner in which England 
South A meric i. the Paciti Obes ". try China Seas, the Mi (dl. lwed mentiow d by | Pre siche nt wave liis May stv’s Go\ . 
iterranean, and Southern Europe, ¢ Sporting with benefit of \« rif nt, in Common wtih all other classes of their tellow- 
drawback, small invoices of Russia cordage, and Russia | subjects, the sincerest pleasure; and he was glad of that 
canvass, for the purpos ‘converting them, on the home- Opportunity to We pea the « Vpressions ot amity and trond. 
ward passage, to the use of the vessel—it is quite time to | ship used by that distinguished man when speaking of this 
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house, and he felt it to be his duty to speak of it with res- 
pect. It was entitled to respect as the speech of the Sov- 
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d. An honorable member nea 
speeches in other coun- 
America. Did he think that even 
h would be endured, or from a Pres- 
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n France such asp 


ident of America addressing the genuine representatives of 
the people! Contrast it with the President’s late speech; 


look at the wise and sound sentiments that speech contain- 


ed, and hie tiats [he were the 
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aske d. ii undouhte d repre- 


s of the people at large, whether such a speech as 
that now read would have been offered?” 


' 
| 
| This drew from Mr. Peer, the following remarks in re- 


ply : 


[lis words were these :—*With Great Britain, 
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portance, I trust that he will give | me such a reply a as wil! 
remove thé uneasiness which exists in England, in Canada. 
| : , 
and in North America, upon the subject. The question 
is, Whether any negotiations are now pending between thy 


he purpose of renewing the direct intercourse between the 
UnitedStates and our colonies in the West Indies, 

Mr. Pert.—My answer is, that a communication unon 
that subject has been received by His Majesty’s 

ment from the Minister of the United States, and that thar 
communication is still under consideration. 
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ment, by some, who, a few months ago, were re ady io de- tility entertained by some in both countries, gradu ‘dy vane heroie coud jute rs, in the recent bloody and desolating eC 
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